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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books. 


1 ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S UNFINISHED ROMANCE READY MAY 20. — ; 








WEIR OF HERMISTON. 


STEVENSON’S ESTIMATE OF THE STORY, AS QUOTED IN MRS. STRONG’S DIARY. 


“ The story unfolds itself before me to the least detail. There is nothing left in doubt. I never felt so before in 
anything I ever wrote. It will be my best work. I feel myself so sure in every word.” 


COLVIN. 


In no case of an unfinished story has an author left so full a forecast of his intention. Mr. Stevenson had out- 


** Surely no son of Scotland has died, leaving with his last breath a worthier tribute to the land he loved.” —Sipnty 
lined to his amanuensis, Mrs. Strong, the plot of what remained unwritten, and by her aid an editorial note of nearly 


twenty pages gives it so fully that the reader is left in no doubt of the result or of the fate of any of the characters. 
It is issued in an attractive form, 12mo, $1.50. 





















POEMS AND BALLADS. By Roserr Louis Srevenson. 12mo, $1.50. 


Lovers of Mr. Stevenson’s writings will welcome this dainty and attractively bound volume, which comprises all the $ included in 
‘*A Child’s Garden of Verses,” ‘‘ Ballads,” ‘‘ Underwoods,” and over forty pieces of verse written since the publication of those volumes. 


*,* Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons having recently acquired the rights to the publication of The Vailima Letters, two volumes, 
$2.25; The Amateur Emigrant, $7.25; The Ebb Tide, $7.25; Macaire, $1.00, are now the publishers in this country of all of 
Mr. Stevenson's works. 
A LADY OF QUALITY. By Mrs, Frances Hopcson Burnett. 12mo, $1.50. 


I. ZANGWILL, in the Critic: “ Tt appears to me the most interesting and remarkable thing Mrs, Burnett has done. It will add a new 
field to her already ample province. If its teaching be more sentimental than scientific, there is a vivid interest in its episodes; and if one of 
its best scenes was partially anticipated in the life of Lady Mary Wortley ‘Montagu, and the murder incident saniipageatt *Izeyl,’ by Armand 
Silvestre, this only proves how true it is in some parts and how dramatic in others. 


CINDERELLA, and Other Stories. By Ricnarp Harpinc Davis, 12mo, $1.00. 


atte are five stories in this new volume, one of which is anew Van Bibber story and deals with New York scenes and characters, in the 
of which Mr. Davis is so justly celebrated. The volume also contains ‘‘ Miss Delamar’s Understudy,” which has aroused so much 
inte comment, and three other stories, all characteristic of the author in his happiest vein. 


Forty fourth thousand. GALLEGHER, and Other Stories. By Ricnarp Harpinc Davis. 1Zmo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 
** Masterpieces in their kind."—London Times, 


DOCTOR CONGALTON’S LEGACY. A Chronicle of North Country By-Ways. By Hznry JoHNSToN. 12mo, 
$1.25. , 
‘* It deserves a place by the side of Maclaren’s ‘ Bonnie Brier Bush’ and Crockett’s ‘ Stickit Minister.’ Mr, Johnston has insight as well 
as sight, and weaves together his delightful character studies with a rare grace of literary style.”—Zoston Advertiser, 
ADVENTURES IN CRITICISI1. By “Q” (ArtHuR T. Quitter-Coucn). 12mo, $1.50. 


A volume of bright, pithy essays on various interesting literary subjects, including ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Lyrics,’ ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
** Laurence Sterne,” ‘‘ Scott and Burns,” “ Charles Reade,” ‘* "Henry Kin he ‘* Robert Louis Stevenson,” ‘* Zola,” ‘‘ Poets on their Own 
Art,” ‘* The Attitude of the Public Towards Letters,” ‘ A Case of 1 Bookstall. Censorship,” “The Poor Little Penny Dreadful,” ‘‘ Ibsen’s 
‘Peer Gynt,’” ‘*‘ Mr. Swinburne’s Later Manner,” ‘* Hall Caine,” ‘‘ Anthony Hope,” “ Tyilby,” ‘* Mr, Stockton,” etc, 


MADAME ROLAND. By Ipa M. Tarpett. With 12 Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50, 
“ The story is exceptionally well written. Much of the material used in preparing the book is new to the public,”—Boston Advertiser, 


THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES. The Books of the Old Testament in the Light of their Origin and History. By 
Amos K. Fiske. 12mo, $1.50. 


~ * A terse, clear review of the books of the Old Testament and the notable historic characters, with all the light from every source thrown 
upon them, Seldom has a book of the kind been so profoundly interesting and instructive.”— Chicago /nter-Ocean. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 











MR, F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL: 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of * Saracinesca,” “ Pietro Ghisler!,” “ The Ralstons,” etc,, etc. With 2% full-page illustrations by A. Forestier. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


** Admirers of F. Marion Crawford's works will be glad to read his latest “ Every page of the narrative interests the reader, and the gradual sepa- 

book. ...A petens book it is, and amped with the author's individu- | ration of the tangled threads is most skiifully managed. While one feels 

. . . « Whether he is telling an Ital story, or is sketching life in | that th- whole conceptivn is true and unstrained and follows the course of 

or America, he is ever the same clear, lucid, imaginative, and yet | events with that enthusiasm which is only felt for stories which come near to 

tly rational writer. . . . There is little dcubt that the book will find | an actual experience, or to what one can believe likely to be actual. the power 

favor among all lovers of bigh class fiction.”—-New York Herald, of the author is also felt calling for appreciation and preise.”— Hartford 
“It would be difficult to point out within a brief notice the varied qualities Post. 

that give the novels of Marion Crawford their attractiveness, but surely one of ** Good story-tellers are born, not made; Marion Crawford is a born story- 

the sources is due to the fact that he never repeats himself. . . . ‘Adam | teller; he has got the art of writing fiction down toa fine EEE: 

Johnstone’s Son’ has no taint of the morbidly sensual, but it contains a | most striking instance of his facility asa se -tel'er is to found in his 

of life in its depiction of the essential nature of men and women, | latest novel. . . . Hehas made in‘ Adam Johnstone’s Son’ a most read- 

andof relations to one another. It is not only one of the most enjoyable | able story—just the sort of a story that one takes up when he wants to be 





novels tbat Mr. Crawford has ever written, but it is a novel that will make | entertained rather than instructed. It is not a novel with a purpose, unless 
people think.”— Boston Beacon. the purpose be to amuse.”— Chicago Tribune, 





SOCIAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES. Nearly Ready. AN ETHICAL MOVEMENT. 
: mae Societies. By LESLIE STEPHEN, By 8. Sc alana ar a grag al in th A vet the Ethical Soci ty ott ét‘Louls. 19% ed 
. SCHECHTER, ., Reader in mudic in the oO e ca. ety o a le » Cloth, 
2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 7 University of Cambridge. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. $1.75. ite eee ca 





AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION. 


THROUGH JUNGLE AND DESERT; 


Travels in Eastern Africa. 
By WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER, A.M. (Harv.) 


¥.R.G.8., Honorary Member of the Imperial and Royal Geographical Society of Vienna. With nume.ous illustrations from photographs taken by the 
author, and maps, 8vo, cloth, $5.00, 





PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. | Memoir of Henriette Renan, by the Author of * Orgin| CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


General Editor, ARTHUR HassaLt, M.A, of Christianity,” “Life of Jesus,” ete. Sona bys2 a. heey PROTHERO, M.A., Fellow of 
Period ViI.—The Balance of Power— DES Lollege, ete. 
1715-1759. BROTHER AND SISTER. The United States of America— 
By ARTHUR Hassall, M.A., Student of Christ |A Memoir and the Letters of Ernest and Henriette 1765-1865. 
Church, Oxford, Author of * Bolingbroke,” Renan. Translated by Lapy Mary Loyp. With |By Eowarp CaanninG, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
“Louis XIV. and the Zenith of the French two portraits and many illustrations. 12mo, History in Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, 
Monarchy,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.60 net, cloth, $2.25. $1.50 net. 





THE WORKS OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 
Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE. 
Vol. XI. The Case of Wagner; The Twilight Idols; Nistzeghe contra Wagner. Translated by Thomas Common. Crown 8vo, 


“The present volume initiates an authorized series of translations of the writings of a philosopher who has shaken up Germany. Since Hegel there 
has been no such personage inthe domain ofthought. . . . Nietzsche was the first man tocome forward and combat the view by which man would force 
his moral standard upon nature.”—New York Lvening Sun. 








SECOND EDITION: THE CHILD A 
L ND CHILD 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE NATURE |THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. ‘imaakcele. ’ 
OF THE STATE. An Analysis of the Phenomena of Aesociation and (The Child In Primitive Culture.) 
A Study in Political Philosophy. By WxsTz. Woop- of Social Organization, By FRANKLIN HENRY | By ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, M.A, Ph.D., 
BURY WILLOUGHBY, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Grpp1Nn@s, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Col- Lecturer on Anthropology in Olark University; 


: sometime Fellow in Modern L - 
Philosophy in the Johns Hopkins University. umbia University in the City of New York. 8vo, versity College, Toronto; Fellow of may vbr cb heed 
8vo, cloth, $8.00. cloth, $3.00 net. ’ Association for the Advancement of Science, 


etc., etc. Svo, cloth, $3.00 net. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF VIRGINIA 


IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. An inquiry intothe material condition of the People. based upon Original and Contem 
dl Puicir gee nen egy Author of *‘ The Plantation Negro as a Freeman,” and Corresponding heoretagy of the Virginia Historical Bockety. With e 
ap. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $6.00. 








Second Edition. MEMOIRS OF 
LIFE, capickowar porn ngage OF ‘ Live OF CAROINAS. SCANNED. FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, 
. rehbishop o estminster. DMUND SHERIDAN 
LOUIS Ponenia Waser ot som By 5 drag nome | pre D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., Tenth President of 
By Jugs Marcov. With Illustrations. 2 vols., ters. With Portraits, 2vols., 8vo, cloth, $6.00, Columbia College, in the City of New York. 
crown 8vo, cloth, $4.00. Vol. l.—Manning as an Anglican. By JouN FULTON. With portraits. 8vo, cloth, 
Vol. Il.—_Manning as a Catholic. $4.00 net. 





THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Literary Form. The purpose of this Series has regard to the Bible as part of the World’s 


Literature, without reference to questions of religious or historic criticism. Each number of the Series will be issued as a separate volume, edited, with 
= — by Rrowarp G, M 1 M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. Small 18mo, prion, 
cents each. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. A Dramatic Poem in which are embodied Varying Solutions of the Mystery of Life 


ALREADY ISSUED: SCCLESIASTES~ 
ECCLESIASTICUS. THE PROVERBS. WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 


A Miscallany including longer compositions, still) A Miscellany of Sayings and Poems embodying Iso-| Each is a Series of Connected Writin bodying, 
emboaying only Isolated Observations of Life, lated Observations of Life. . ee rene Sepspoiaes, a Solution of. the 
; Whole Mystery 6. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 












The Critic 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1881) 


Published every Week, at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
SaTuRDAY, May 9, 1896 


A Book and its Story 


‘* THE GENIAL AUTOCRAT ” 


THE ATTITUDE OF the American public towards Dr. Holmes 
was not the usual attitude of the public towards a man-of-letters. 
For Dr. Holmes we have always had more than an admiration® 
we have had for him a real affection. When we spoke of him, 
it was as the ‘‘ genial Autocrat,” and later as the ‘‘dear old 





Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


(FROM A PORTRAIT PUBLISHED IN THE ‘‘ WORLD” AT THE TIME 
OF HIS DEATH) 


Doctor,” never merely as ‘‘ Holmes."” He was something more than 
an author to us: he was an attractive personality, and, no matter 
what our mood, when his name was mentioned our faces bright- 
ened and we experienced a glow of pleasure. This universal feel- 
ing of cordiality towards Dr, Holmes was emphasized in the 
Holmes number of 7he Critic, prepared in honor of his seventy- 
fifth birthday, 29 Aug. 1884. The best-known men and women 
of letters in the United States and England sent letters and poems 
of congratulation—Matthew Arnold, Whittier, Lowell, Bret Harte, 
Austin Dobson, Gosse, John Burroughs and scores of others. 
Dr. Holmes was both pleased and touched by these expressions of 
friendliness, and in his reply, published in 7he Critic of Sept. 6 
of the same year, said:—‘‘If I could carry them with me as 
credentials, it seems as if the angels themselves would make 
obeisance to a newcomer so highly spoken of.” Altogether it 
was a remarkable tribute, and yet, strange to say, Mr. John 
T. Morse, Jr., makes no mention of it in his admirable ‘‘ Life 
and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes,” published to-day (May 9) 
by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


In writing this book, Mr. Morse had the assistance of Dr. 
Holmes’s family, so that it may be regarded as the authoritative 
Life. Ina short preface, he gives as the reason why there are not 
more letters in the book, the fact that letter-writing was an irksome 


task to Dr. Holmes. And yet no one was more punctilious in 
answering letters, Not until his last years did he employ the 
services of a secretary. Up to that time he wrote every letter in 
his own copperplate hand, and he must have wrktse, undenda: 
They were necessarily short, but were always characteristic and 
I should be very sorry to part with any that it is my good fortune 
to possess, 
** * 

Dr. Holmes'’s life was uneventful. Indeed, it was so unevent- 
ful that the utter absence of anything in it to remark upon became 
in itself remarkable. He passed two years of his youth in Europe, 
studying medicine; in his old age he went there again for three 
months; otherwise he lived all his years, almost literally all his 
days, in or near Boston, within tethering distance, so to speak, of 
that State House which he declared to **the hub of the solar 
system '’—and by the phrase made true his accompanying words: 
—‘* You couldn’t pry that out of a Boston man, if you had the 
tire of all creation straightened out for a crowbar.” All his inti- 
mate friends lived within a few miles of him, save when some one 
of them went abroad, as Motley and Lowell did. ‘‘ He was not,” 
says Mr. Morse, ‘‘like so many English and a few American men- 
of-letters, connected in any way with political affairs; he never 
held any office; nothing ever happened to him. Fortunately the 
picturesqueness of poverty was never his, nor the prominence of 
wealth. Days and years glided by with little to distinguish them 
from each other, in that kind of procession which those who like 
it call tranquil, and those who dislike it call monotonous.” 
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On his father’s side Dr, Holmes was En lish, on his mother’s 
side Dutch. To use his own words, he ‘*a right to be grate- 


ful for a probable inheritance of good instincts, a good name, and 
a bringing up in a library where he bumped about among books 


from the time when he was taller than one of his father’s or 
F -enecce sage folios." I am glad to know that Dr. Holmes, un- 
ke most Americans, 'cared little or nothing for genealogy. The 
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facts that ‘‘ A begat B, and B begat C, and so on were wretched 
dust for him,” says Mr. Morse, ‘‘and he was entirely satisfied 
with the fragmentary knowledge which showed that he himself, 
as he said to Emerson,-*came of the best New England stock.’” 
In writing to Col. Higginson, to thank him for some scrap of 
family history the latter had sent him, Dr. Holmes wrote :—‘‘ How 
oddly our antenatal history comes out! A few months ago my 
classmate Devens told me that he had recently seen an old woman 
who spoke of remembering me as a baby, and that I was brought 
up on the bottle—which has made me feel as tenderly every time 
I visit my wine-cellar as Romulus and Remus did when Faustula 
carried them to the menagerie and showed them the wolf in his 
cage. ” 
. * * 

His father evidently did not think much of family records either, 
for the only mention of the birth of Oliver Wendell is found writ- 
ten at the bottom of a page of his almanac. The month was 
August, and the entry is ‘‘-29-son b.” The birth took place in 
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1809, in the ‘‘ old gambrel-roofed house” in Cambridge. It was 
not a ‘* colonial mansion,” but was sufficiently spacious, and far 
enough withdrawn from the high road to have the air of a gen- 
tleman’s residence. There was a generous expanse of quasi-pub- 
lic greensward beside it, and tall American elms overshadowed it. 


7. * * 


It has been generally supposed that Dr, Holmes left an auto- 
biography among his papers, but this, Mr. Morse says, was not 
so. Heleft a few autobiographical notes, jotted down in the last 

ears of his life, which, though characteristic, are fragmentary. 
nder the heading ‘‘ Early Period” Dr. Holmes wrote :— 

*¢ When the chick first emerges from the shell, the Creator’s studio in 
which he was organized and shaped, it is a very little world with which 
he finds himself in relation. First the nest, then the hen-coop, by and 
by the barn-yard, with occasional predatory incursions into the neighbor’s 

his little universe has reached its boundaries. Just so with 

my ce of atmospheric existence. The low room of the old 
house—the little patch called the front yard—somewhat larger than the 
Turkish rug beneath my rocking-chair—the back yard with its wood- 
house, its carriage-house, its barn, an‘, iet me not forget, its pig-sty. 
These were the world of my earliest ces, But from the western 
window of the room where I was born I could see the vast expanse of 
the Common, with the far-away ‘Washington Elm’ as its central figure 
immeasurably distant hills of the horizon, and the infinity of space 
which these gigantic figures were projected—all these, in unworded 


ow, 
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impressions—vague pictures swimming by each other as the eyes rolled 
without aim—threw the lights and shadows which floated by them. From 
this centre I felt my way into the creation beyond.” 

Some of the pleasantest of his boyhood’s days were the Sundays 
on which he jogged about over the New England hills with his 
father, who often exchanged pulpits with other clergymen. The 
little Oliver, however, did not care much for ordinary church- 
going :— 

** To one of the most distinguished leaders of the orthodox party I 
had an instinctive dislike from early childhood. I was told that I 
laughed when I went to church and heard him preach. I remember up- 
setting his inkstand, which left a very black spot in my memory. 
Another had a twist in his mouth that knocked a benediction out of 
shape, and proved afterwards to have a twist in his morals of a still more 
formidable character.” 

He read a great deal in his younger days, but says that he 
‘‘always read z# books rather than ¢hrough them.” ‘‘ Biog- 
raphies of pious children,” he adds, ‘‘ were not much to my taste. 
These young persons were generally sickly, melancholy, and 
buzzed around by ghostly comforters, or discomforters, in a way 
that made me sick to contemplate. I had a great preference for 
wholesome, rosy-cheeked children, satisfied in the main with the 
enjoyments of nature suited to their timeof life. * * * What 
is to become of the reason of a child taught to repeat, and be- 
lieve that he believes, the monstrous absurdity which he reads in 
the lines of the ‘ New England Primer,’— 

‘In Adam’s fall 
We sinnéd all’? 
Doctrines like that, introduced into. the machinery of a young in- 
telligence, break the springs, poison the fountains, dwarf the de- 
velopment, ruin the harmony, disorganize the normal mechanism 
of the thinking powers,” 
** * 


Speaking of his college days, Dr. Holmes notes that drinking 
seemed to grow less with each generation :— 


** Wine was very freely drunk in those days, without fear and without 
——- from the pulpit or the platform. I remember, on the occasion 
of my having an ‘ Exhibition,’ that, with the consent of my parents, I 
laid in a considerable stock, and that my room was for several days the 
seat of continuous revelry ; but we must remember what an immense 
change opinion has undergone since my time in regard to the use of al- 
coholic stimulants, It was still worse in my father’s day, for when he 
went to college his mother equipped him with a Dutch teedidoce con- 
taining six large bottles filled with various kinds of strong waters, prob- 
ably brandy, rum, gin, whiskey, doubtless enough to craze a whole class 
of young bacchanalians,” 

Dr. Holmes was never addicted to drink or any other vulgar 
excess, which was a fortunate thing for him, as he had a free life, 
both at college and later as a medical student in Paris. In 1828, 
writing to his friend Barnes, he describes himself as circum- 
stantially as he would ‘‘a runaway thief or apprentice.” This is 
what he says :— 

**I, then, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Junior, in Harvard University, am 
a plumeless biped of the height of exactly five feet three inches when 
standing in a pair of substantial boots made by Mr. Russell of this town, 
having eyes which I call blue, and hair which I do not know what to call, 
—in short, something such a looking kind of animal as I was at Andover, 
with the addition of some two or three inches to my stature. Secondly, 
with regard to my moral qualities, I am rather lazy than otherwise, and 
certainly do not study as hard as I ought to, I am not dissipated and I 
am not sedate, and when I last ascertained my college rank, I stood in 
the humble situation of seventeenth scholar.” 


* * & 


When Dr. Holmes went to Paris to walk the hospitals, there 
were no ‘‘ocean greyhounds." His voyage covered some forty- 
odd days. He had not been a fortnight in Paris before he wrote 
that he was ‘‘ at last quietly established and almost naturalized.” 
He loved Paris and enjoyed the wild life of the Latin Quarter, 
though he never entered into it as did some of his fellow-stu- 
dents. Being in France, Dr. Holmes not unnaturally sailed across 
the Channel to England. In London he went one night to the 
opera, as much for the sake of seeing the royal family as for the 
sake of the music. He writes :— 

“T went last night to the royal opera, where they were to be in state. 
I had to give more than two dollars for a ticket, and had room 
to stand up, almost crowded to death. . Duchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria—a girl of fifteen, and heir to the throne—came in first 
on the side opposite the king’s box. The audience applauded somewhat 
—not ferociously, * * * The princessis a alos, hechdashing girl, 
blonde, and rather pretty. The king looks likea retired butcher. 
queen is much such a person in aspect as the wife of the late William 
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Frost, of Cambridge, an exemplary milkman, now probably immortal on 
a slab of slatestone as a father, a husband and a brother. The king blew 
his nose twice, and wiped the royal perspiration from a face which is 
probably the largest uncivilized spot in England, * * * I haveadis- 
position to tartness and levity which tells to the disadvantage of the 
royal living and the plebeian defunct, but it is accidental and must be 
forgiven.” 
“* & 

In 1836 Dr, Holmes married and settled down in Boston as a 
full-fledged M.D, His friend Barnes married before he did, and, 
writing to him on the subject, Dr. Holmes said :— 

“ And so you are married. I wish I were, too, I have flirted and 
written poetry long enough, and I feel that I am growing domestic ands 
tabbyish. I have several very nice women in my eye, and it is by no 
means impossible that another summer or so may see my name among 
the hymeneal victims. * * * I do indeed congratulate you on chang- 
ing your isolated condition into the beatific state of duality. The very 
moment one feels that he is falling into the old age of youth—which I 
take to be from twenty-five to thirty, in most cases—he must not dally 
he. | longer ; the first era of his life is not fairly closed, and he may live 

f his bright days over again if ‘woman’s pure kiss, sweet and long,’ 
comes only to his lips before it is too late, if he waits till the next epoch 
of life begins, there is great danger lest he marry his wife as a jockey 
buys a horse—sensibly, shrewdly, and merely as a convenience in his 
domestic operations. Such are my sentiments on this matter, and two 
years ee me—a certain age, I shudder torepeat. My best respects 
to your lady—and may the state into which you have ventured prove to 
you a prolific source of happiness.” _ 

Mr. Morse writes at iength of Dr. Holmes’s connection with 
The Atlantic Monthly and his pleasant literary associates in Bos- 
ton—the Saturday Club, of which he was so fond, and his pub- 
lishers, to whom he was so loyal. : 


* * * 


Mr. Morse gives a number of Dr. Holmes’s clever mots, some 
of which I have heard before, but many of which are new to print. 
It happened once that a considerable y of lion-hunters made 
an attack in force, so that it was by no means one of the ordinary 
occasions. The Doctor was pret, whether he did not enjoy it. 
‘* Enjoy it!” he exclaimed. ‘* Why, I felt like the small elephant 
at the Zoo, with a cheap excursion party on his back !""——-Long 
years afterward, on the elevation of his son to the bench of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, the Doctor wrote to 
Mrs. Kellogg :—‘‘ Thank you for all the pleasant words about the 
Judge. To think of it,—my little boy a Judge, and able to send 
me to jail if I don’t behave myself! "——A Scotch gentleman who 
sent him a book called ‘‘ Burns and the Kirk” had from him a note 
of thanks in which he said :—‘‘I find it full of interest, for it treats 
a question which haslong puzzled me: how strait-laced Scotland 
could clasp her national poet to her bosom without breaking her 
stays.”"——-A gentleman of the Jewish faith one day sent to the 
Doctor some wine from Jerusalem. The note of thanks was :— 
‘** Wine received, Strong as Samson. Sweet as Delilah.”—— 
Once, when a man of no great note died, his friends tried to 
get Dr. Holmes to ‘‘say a few kind words about the deceased 
which might be published.” But he declined. ‘‘Do you see?” 
he said. ‘* They want to engage mein the embalming business! 
But I cannot help to prestrve this fly in amber.”———In a letter he 
spoke of a learned gentleman as ‘‘not so much stamped with 
learning, as stained with it.” ‘ 

A newspaper preserves this story, which I believe is correct : 
that at a country charitable fair he was entreated to furnish a letter 
for ‘‘the post-office.” Placing a one-dollar bank-note between 
the leaves of a sheet of paper, he wrote on the first page :— 

** Dear lady, whosoe’er thou art, 


Turn this with trembling care; 
But hush, oe wed thy pape” | heart, 
The one thou lov’st best be there.” 
Turning the page in obedience to this injunction, the one-dollar 
‘* greenback ” was disclosed, and to prove the truth of his asser- 


tion, the Doctor had written the following appeal on the opposite 
page :— 


* Fair lady, lift thine eyes and tell 
If this is not a truthful letter. 
This is the one thou lovest well, 
And naught (0) would make thee love it better.” 
: ** 
’.. Half a dozen more anecdotes may perhaps find a here as 
fittingly as else. Walking down Beacon oneday, 
a sician told Holmes of an am a ** love-match,” 
had occurred in his family, | the bride was eighty- 
eight years old and the groom a trifle younger. The Doctor 


was 
greatly amused. Coming to his house, he walked slowly up the 
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steps, then, suddenly turning, he ran down again, and, calling after 
his companion, said :—‘‘ Of course, they didn’t have any children; 
but, tell me, did they have any grandchildren? "—— Mr. Howells, 
early in his career, introduced himself to Mr. Lowell; and there- 
upon Mr. Lowell took him into townto call on Dr, Holmes, The 
handshakings being completed, the Doctor turned to Mr. Lowell, 
and said, ‘* Well, James, this is something like the apostolic suc- 
cession; this is the laying on of hands,”-—He said that he could 
not imagine a man falling in love with Mrs. Siddons, It would 
be like falling in love with the pyramids. On another occasion 
he remarked that, though a woman tempted man to eat, he had 
never heard that Eve had anything to do with his drinking; he 
took to that of his own motion. . 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams told Mr. Morse that one forenoon, 
when he and Mr. Schurz were calling on Dr,. Holmes, a copy of 
Worcester’s ‘‘ Unabridged Dictionary” lay on the latter’s desk. 
The Doctor told them that a canvasser for ‘‘ The Century Dic- 
tionary ” had just called, teasing him for asubscription, ‘* No,” 
said the Doctor, ‘‘ I’m too old—eighty years—I shan’t live to see 
the Century finished.” To which the encouraging book-agent 
replied :—*‘ Nay, Doctor, you won’t have to live so very much 
longer to use our book; we've already got to G.” ‘* And you 
may go to ——l, if you like!" exclaimed the little Doctor; and | 
the canvasser went—somewhere, 

One of the most amusing letters in the book was written by Dr, 
Holmes to Dr. Weir Mitchell, after reading the famous Portuguese 
Grammar :—— 

‘‘ Dear Mr. Sir,—I have to receive from you the past to-morrow the 
phrases-book of the Portugal lan: Walking through the mail 
office to Cambridge, where I enhabit not, I am wanting it before 
the day next to this morning’s hinder side. I find in it much rib move- 
ment. The English I discover to be very extraordinary pretty good. 
The London’s native must have was a writer of the vernocular parts, I 
reflect the ditto well accommodated to the Portu-geese. To the Joseph 
Miller book much prefer I this, and thank the same for you with all my 
cradiac scrobicle, Make believe I am faithfoolishly yours.” 

I think that I have said enough and quoted enough from these 
volumes to show that that they are of unusual interest and a fit- 
ting memorial of the kindly gentleman and ‘* genial Autocrat” 
whose life they commemorate, J. L. G. 


The Full Cup 


Loox! this fragile cup may hold 
Either draught of liquid gold, 
Rippling from a warmer age, 

Or the hemlock of the sage! 

Be it cordial, be it bane, 

That is poured for man to drain, 
Equally this facile cup 

Would be filled and rounded up. 


Such, O human heart, must be,— 
Such the chalice formed for thee, 
Which thy Fate.and Genius fill 
With such madness as they will; 
But whate’er the cup contains, 
Thou wouldst drink it to the drains! 
’Tis not what the cup may hold,— 
’Tis its fulness, makes thee bold! 


Drinking—thou wouldst meet thy foe, 

And his spirit, with a blow, 

Like a flint-shed spark, efforce 

From the unremembering corse ; 

Thou wouldst desolate the world, 

Yet thy challenge would be hurled 

(Though the Furies should await),— 
“¢T have no regret,—I hate /” 


Drinking—thou, for Love, wouldst bear 
Servile toil, and fetters wear; 
And if Pity came thy way, 
Thou wouldst smile on her, and say, 
‘¢ Thee and thine I live above; 
I have no regret—I Jove/” 
’Tis not what the cup may hold,— 
’Tis its fulness, makes thee bold! 
Epitn M. THomas. 
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Columpbia’s Dedication 


JUST WESTWARD of the point where the elevated railroad bends, 
at a dizzy height, at W. 1 10th St., the ground begins to rise north- 
ward, making the ridge known now as Columbia Heights. Here 
the foundations of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine are being laid. 
A short distance farther up the slope 
stands the splendid building, not yet 
completed, of St. Luke’s Hospital. 
At a similar distance to the north, 
but so far back from the high bluff 
overlooking Morningside Park as to 
be invisible from the general level 
of the city, lies the site of Columbia 
University. This plateau (the scene 
of the Battle of Harlem) is indeed the 
Acropolis of New York, as ex- Mayor 
Hewitt has felicitously baptized it. 

In his dedicatory address on Saturday last, President Low re- 
ferred to the appropriateness of the Hospital's situation midway 
between the College and the Cathedral; for, while it receives its in- 
spiration from the Church, its power comes from the University. 
It was a great day—perhaps the greatest—in the history of the 
seat of learning which ranks highest in New York, when its new 
grounds and unfinished buildings were dedicated with due dignity 
and pomp; for it marked the beginning of an era of unexampled 
prosperity and usefulness. It is the third home of the College; 
and there is every reason to believe that it will be a permanent 
one, Like the original site of King’s College, it commands a view 
of the Hudson; but, unlike that ae, it is itself sq elevated as to 
be a conspicuous, as well as an enduring, landmark. 











Copyright by Pach Bros., New York 
PRESIDENT SETH LOW 


The dedication of the Physics Building and Schermerhorn Hall 
took place in the morning, in the presence of the Trustees, 
Faculties, alumni and students. The cornerstone of the former 
building was laid by Prof. Ogden N. Rood of the University, the 
Rev. Dr. Marvin R. Vincent officiating. Prof. J. Howard Van 
Arerings. Dean of the College and senior professor of the Univer- 
any. elivered the dedicatory address. The cornerstone of 


Hall was laid by the donor, Mr. William C, 
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Schermerhorn, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. The ad- 
dress was made by Prof. Henry F. Osborn, Da Costa Professor 
of Zoélogy, and the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix conducted the religious 
services, Saw  ——— —— —— a, 

The dedication of the new site began at three in the afternoon, 
the students of the University and those of Barnard College being 
present in their caps and gowns. The exercises were opened with 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. E. B. Coe, who was recently elected a 
Trustee of the University. President Low delivered an address, 
and a national flag was presented to the University by Admiral 
Meade, in the name of Lafayette Post, G. A. R., which marched 
to the grounds accompanied by the Seventy-first Regiment and 
the Seventh Regiment Band. Then followed the singing, by all 
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the students, led by the Glee Club, of the Latin dedicatory ode, 
composed by Prof. Harry Thurston Peck of the Department of 
Latin. It was sung to the air of ‘‘ Integer Vite,” the words be- 
ing as follows :— 4 


Carmen, O Mater, quatiente mentem 

Corde et in magno iuvenum senumque 

Gaudio, cantare tibi sonorum 
Poscimur omnes. 


Te frequens cingit iuvenum corona, 

Obvia et portis hilaris caterva, 

Hanc in aeternum decoramus aedem 
Carmine nostro. 


Hic novo lucebis amore semper, 

Gloriam ¢xaugens studio tuorum, 

Hic virim clarorum animo recordans 
Alma virebis. 


Crescat, O semper nova crescat aetas ! 

Laeta sic omnis fluet hora, Mater, 

Laetaiam natis et in omne tempus 
Laeta futuris.” 


Ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, who is a graduate of the College, 
class of ’42, delivered the address of dedication; President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard spoke, and Bishop Potter pronounced the 
benediction, . 

The speeches were delivered under an immense tent erected in 
front of the site of the library building, President Low’s gift, which 
has already begun to rise from. its,foundations. Several thousand 
pete’ grants were present, among them being President Eliot, 
University ; President Brown, Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. ; Provost Harrison, University of Pennsylvania; Presi- 
dent Potter, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y.; President D. C. 
Gilman, Johns Hopkins University; Gen. Alexander S, Webb, 
President College of the City of New York; President William R. 
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Harper, University of Chicago; Chancellor Henry M. Mac- 
Cracken, University of the City of New York; John Hudson Peck, 
LL. D., President Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Miss M. 
Carey Thomas, President Bryn Mawr College; President J. G. 
Schurman, Cornell University; Charles R. Skinner, State Su- 
perintendent Department Public Instruction; Regent T. Guil- 
ford Smith, University of the State of New York; and the Uni- 
versity’s Emeritus Professor of Greek, Dr. Henry Drisler, and 
Emeritus Chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Cornelius R. Duffie. 

At a meeting of the Trustees held on May 4, the following tele- 
gram was read :— 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, D. C., 2 May 1896. 
To the Hon, Seth Low, President of Columbia College :— 

As a lover of New York, interested in all that is related to her 
advancement and prestige, I congratulate her citizens and those 
having the, affairs of Columbia College in their keeping’ on the 
event of to-day and all it foretells of the increased import- 
ance and usefulness of the ancient and fondly cherished institu- 
tion of learning whose new location is appropiately dedicated by 
her devoted sons and those who appreciate what she has so long 
and so well done for higher education, 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

At the same meeting, Mr. Edward Alexander McDowell was 
appointed Professor of Music, to fill the chair provided by the 
Robert Center Fund for instruction in music. 





Free Lectures to the People 


THE CLOSING of the eighth course of Free Lectures to the 
People, given under the auspices of the Board of Education of 
this city, is an appropriate time for calling attention to one of the 
most notable educational movements in our land. In 1888 an 
act was passed by the Legislature, which provided for evening 
lectures on the natural sciences and kindred subjects, to be de- 
livered in the public schools of New York, for the benefit of 
working men and women. In compliance with this act, lectures 
were arranged in January 1889, at six school-houses. During 
the term from January to April, 186 lectures were given, the 
total attendance during the course being 22,149. Inthe following 
year, the number of lectures was increased to 329, the total at- 
tendance reaching 26,632. These figures did not indicate that 
the course of Free Lectures was at all popular, but in ‘1890 a 
change was made, and the writer of this article was placed in 
charge of the movement. 

The third course opened in November 1890, and continued 
until April 1891. The list of lecturers was carefully chosen, and 
the subjects selected were of vital interest to the people. A 
pocket-bulletin containing the list of lecturers and a brief synopsis 
of the lectures was widely distributed, the result of these efforts 
being that, while the total number of lectures was only 185, the 
attendance grew to 78,295. This at once proved that these 
courses could be made exceedingly popular, and that the working 

ple appreciated the labors of the eminent men who took part 
m the course. Encouraged by this marked sign of popular 
approval, the Legislature authorized the Board of Education to 
hire halls where the assembly-rooms of the schools were inade- 
quate. The fourth course, which extended from November 1891, 
to March 1892, had nine lecture-centres and 287 lectures, and 
an attendance of 122,243. This was decidedly gratifying, as it 
proved that the taste for the lectures was growing. During the 
season of 1892-93, one new centre was added, making ten in all; 
310 lectures were given, and the attendance was 130,830. This 
season's course included lectures on the nature and prevention of 
cholera, which were delivered in the English, German and Italian 
languages, Lecture were given at twelve places in the season 
of 1893.94, and the attendance reached the remarkable number 
of 170, 368, 

At this period an innovation was made in holding the lectures 
on the legal holidays, such as Thanksgiving Day and Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. On Thanksgiving Day the attendance was 4114, 
and on Washington's Birthday, 6028. On Lincoln’s and Wash- 
ington’s birthdays, many of the lectures treated of the lives of the 
oa men whose birthdays were celebrated. The address at 

ison Hall, on Washington's Birthday, was delivered by 
President Seth Low of Columbia. What was particularly noted 
during this course, was the fact that the lecture-rooms. were filled 
to overflowing long before the commencement of the lecture, that 
admission was refused to many for lack of room, and that even 
the severest weather there was rarely a vacant chair. The 
season of 1894-95 included lectures at sixteen places, one of these 
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being the great hall at Cooper Union, generously placed at 502 
disposal of the Board of Education, The attendance at the the 
lectures given was 224,118. The continuance and growth of in- 
terest in these lectures, and the firm conviction that a great good 
was being accomplished, resulted in the opening of fourteen ad- 
ditional lecture-centres, among them being the large hall of the 
American Museum of Natural History. In the thirty places where 
lectures were delivered during the season that closed on 30 March 
1896, the attendance at the 1040 lectures was 392,733. Who 
can now say that the day of the lecture has passed? 

The report of the growth in numbers that has been made tells 
but little of the story of the influence of this real University Ex- 
Nearly all the lecture-centres 
are placed in the densely populated districts of our city, thus en~- 
suring the attendance of the working people. The auditors are 
adults of both sexes, generally in about equal proportion, Many 
of the attendants are men and women advanced in years, and 
they climb the toilsome flights of stairs to the school-halls, and sit 
uncomplainingly on seats intended for children, so eager are they 
to satisfy their yearning for knowledge. The subjects of these 
lectures include, first, facts concerning the body and its care, so 
that wider knowledge may be given of the laws of health and 
sanitation. These are some of the titles:—‘‘ Everyday Accidents 
and How to Meet Them,” ‘‘ The Digestion of Food,” ‘The 
Lungs: Their Functions and Diseases,” ‘‘ The Careof Babies,” 
‘* The Care of the Eyes,” etc. The great facts of natural science 
have been explained in lectures such as these :—‘‘ What Electric- 
ity Can Do,” ‘‘ Light and Color,” ** Giant Sun and His Family” 
and ‘‘ How the Earth Grows Old.” A love for nature has thus 
been aroused. 

The whole world has been traveled over. Starting from our 
own city, the great natural beauties of our own land have been 
described. Our neighbors to the north and south have been vis- 
ited, and every country from Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s 
coral strand has been described by travelers who related their per- 
sonal experiences. History hasreceived due attention, The de- 
velopment of genuine citizenship has been fostered by scholarly 
treatment of the great epochs in our national history and the con- 
sideration of the character of the makers of our country, And, in 
order to give a wider outlook, general history has been boldly 
outlined, The beauties of art and the delights of music have been 
included in the intellectual banquet’ that was provided.  De- 
tails are not given, but general truths are well presented, and the 
curiosity aroused leads to further study, The lectures are nearly 
all correlated, and many aregiven in courses of from twotosix, In 
all such cases a syllabus is furnished. Each syllabus contains a list 
of books relating to the subject that can be found in the free cir- 
culating-libraries, and in this way the public library increases its 
usefulness. The following are some of the courses given during 
the past winter :— 

History of Architecture, by Prof. A, D. F. Hamlin, four lectures, 

History of Civilization, by Prof. W. H; Goodyear, five lectures, 

Representative Americans, by Dr. E, T, Devine, six lectures. 

Light, by Prof, W. Hallock, four lectures, 

The Development of the Navy, Ls H, W, Raymond, three lectures. 

Electricity and Magnetism, . H, Freedman, two lectures. 

How We Aré Governed, by F. E. Bullowa, two lectures. 

Sound and Music,-by E. R, Von Nardroff, two lectures, 

At the course of four lectures given by Prof. Hamlin, on the 
History of Architecture, at 70th St. and First Avenue, the attend- 
ance at the fourth lecture was larger than that at the first, andin 
no case was under 400. e 

The lecturers have been men noted in their respective lines. 
The university, the pulpit, medicine, law, journalism and art, 
all have been represented. The lecturers have engaged in their 
work with rare enthusiasm, and by their manner have illustrated 
the fact that the key to attention is interest. The value of the 
university and the specialist has thus received a wider recognitior, 
for through these Free Lectures the knowledge gathered in the 
university is distributed among the people, The lecturers them- 
selves, as one has written, ‘' are taught to realize what the publie 
requires ; they are softened and humanized in contemplation of the 
types that they are addressing. They are aroused from profes~- 
sional hauteur and self-sufficiency, and are touched by a more 
vivid sense of the dignity and worth of the lecturer’s art to in- 
spire and refine, to teach and to ennoble.” The writer has re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from those who attend these lectures, 
expressing appreciation of their value. To many they have proved 
the only bright spot in a cheerless existence; to others, they have 
been a stimulus to further reading; others stil] have had awakened 
in them a desire to read and study, 
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After each lecture, many have crowded around the lecturer for 
further information, and, upon reaching their homes, their conver- 
sation has, for a time at least, been on subjects such as Shakes- 
te or Lincoln, or Arctic explorations, and thus an interest in 

things has been developed. Valuable, too, are these lec- 
tures as a social factor, for many have been drawn from unworthy 
influences and have been gradually refined. The boisterous youth 
has toned down, and those who came to scoff remained to learn. 
To render'the lectures particularly attractive and valuable, the great 
majority of them were illustrated, either by the stereopticon or by 
experiments, The codperation in this work of such admirable in- 
stitutions as Cooper \Jnion and the American Museum of Natural 
History is the best mark of general appreciation. It is hoped to 
make this movement a genuine university—one, indeed, that shall 
have no magnificent building, but, what is worth more, the inspir- 
ing soul of the gifted teacher. The great work thus far accom- 
plished has been done at but a trifling expense to the city. No 
expenditure can have more beneficent results. Through the 
medium of these lectures, not alone is information widely diffused, 
but opportunity is given for spreading correct notions regarding 
pl many social, political and financial theories which mark our 


The moral and intellectual life of our city, with its cosmopoli- 
tan and heterogeneous population, must be quickened by this move- 
ment, and, as a step in furthering the ideal conditions we all long 
for, the Free Lectures will prove a powerful agent. New York, 
with its noble universities, colleges, schools and free lectures, will 
one day confirm the statement of Talleyrand, that ‘‘in a well or- 
ganize society, though no one can attain to universal knowledge, 
it should nevertheless be possible to learn everything.” 

HENRY M, LEIPZIGER, 


Literature 
**Temoirs of Frederick A. P, Barnard’’ 
Tenth President of Columbia College in the City of New York. By John 
v Fulton, Macmillan o ce: J 

AMIDST THE THRONGS which last Saturday rejoiced in the 
outward and material signs of the prosperity of Columbia 
University, there must have been many whose thoughts went 
with loving regret to the absence of one whose joy would 
have been not less keen than theirs, had he been spared to 
stand, an honored figure, among the distinguished company. 
Frederick Augustus Porter Barnard, though he had a note- 
worthy career in other places and in other pursuits, lives in 
the memory of New Yorkers chiefly as the tenth President 
of Columbia, and the esteem due’ to his faithful service of a 
quarter of a century has not been lost in the brilliance of the 
ptesent administration. No more fitting time could be 
chosen for a brief retrospect of his career, based on the in- 
teresting biography just published, in which the events of his 
life are traced by an affectionate and reverent hand. The 
whole of it is constructed from materials collected by Mrs. 
Barnard, and, though she was not permitted to see more than 
two chapters of it, she had before her death clearly indicated 
the lines on which she wished the task to be executed, and 
the editor has faithfully followed her wishes, particularly in 
illustrating her husband's career as an educator to an unusu- 
ally large extent from his own writings. Mr. Fulton has 
done his work with considerable literary skill and with ex- 
cellent judgment, especially in the selection and condensa- 
tion of the passages from Dr. Barnard’s published and un- 
published writings; and he has added to the purely 
biographical value of the book a useful summary (covering 
forty pages) of the history of the College, supplied in large 
measure by Prof. Van Amringe. 

We have noticed few points open to criticism in the biog- 
rapher’s part of the work; we may correct him, however, 
when he speaks (p. 142) of “the distinguished head of 
Keble College, Oxford ”—Dr. Talbot having left Oxford in 
1889 for the vicarage of Leeds, which has been for more than 
fifty years a stepping-stone to higher things, on his way to 
the Bishopric of Rochester. Among the pleasantest of the 
auto aphical reminiscences is the vivid picture which Dr. 
Barnard gives of the New England meeting-house of eighty 
years ago—he was born in 1809,—and especially, though the 
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whole description is touched with delicate humor, that of the 
pulpit with its “massive doors which, when closed, gave it, to 
my young eyes, so much the appearance of a place of invol- 
untary confinement, that my earliest and long-continued im- 
pression was that the minister was shut up there against his 
will, and that his fervent discourses, which I did not in the 
least understand, were passionate appeals to the congrega- 
tion to let him out. I could never quite make out how it 
happened that these appeals, often so apparently pathetic, 
seemed to be so unavailing.” The first twenty-three years 
of his life, passed in New England, include his college course 
at Yale, which, with his earlier education, showed him much 
to avoid as well as to follow in his own teaching life. Re- 
luctantly abandoning the study of the law, by reason of the 
increasing deafness which threw such a shadow over his 
earlier years, he came to New York in 1832, in connection 
with the Institution of the Deaf and Dumb, a work of which 
he had already had a year’s experience at Hartford. Five 
years later, a chance meeting led to his going into very dif- 
ferent surroundings as Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy at the University of Alabama, then just reorgan- 
ized, and launched him fairly upon his career of collegiate 
education. 

The years which he spent at the South, in Alabama and 
Mississippi, 1838-62, were in many ways years of arduous 
and trying labor—so trying that he once wrote, in a mo- 
ment of excusable impatience, speaking of a young friend:— 
“TI told him, as the result of my own experience, that if I 
stood in life where he was, I would take up any mechanic 
art, I would even be a private soldier or a day-laborer, before 
I would again be an officer in a Southern college.” But they 
were years of great mental activity, not only in the scientific 
studies by which he won so honorable a renown, but in the 
reaching, the testing and the defence of the pedagogical 
theories which were the main work of his life. A very full 
exposition of these, and one of engrossing interest to all 
those connected with education, is given in the Memoirs, and 
largely, as we have said, in Dr. Barnard’s own words. That 
his views changed in many particulars, and notably in regard 
to the scope of college education, can only be brought up as 
a reproach by those who forget that a wise man changes his 
mind, a fool never. In Alabama he insisted on the necessity 
and advantage of the old-fashioned course, the exclusive ob- 
ject of which should be the discipline of the mental faculties 
as distinguished from the acquisition of knowledge for the 
sake of its immediate practical utility. 

After he came to Columbia, while there was little change 
in his fundamental principles of education, he recognized 
that there was need of some change in their application. 
The age of entering college was considerably later than it 
had been, and the mental training which was the original 
purpose of the college was now to a large extent furnished 
by academies and high schools—in the development of 
whose relations to the college he took, by the way, a great 
interest. In view of these facts, and of the clearly apparent 
failure of the old system to provide the kind of education 
demanded by the changed conditions of American life, it be- 
came his final belief that a wisely directed elective system of 
some kind was indispensable, if colleges were to meet the 
needs of the present age. In regard to the question of the 
co-education of the sexes, he took a distinctly progressive 
line, advocating the cause vigorously in these columns 
and elsewhere. Though he abandoned the hope of living 
to see women admitted on an equal footing with men to all 
the departments of Columbia College, it was none the less 
his unalterable conviction that it ought to be done ; and the 
establishment of the college which bears his name, in close 
‘connection with Columbia, though it did not realize his 
wishes, was extremely gratifying to him. Those who wish to 
honor his memory will doubtless feel that they are do- 
ing what he would have wished by a generous response to 
“the urgent appeal made by us last week for an institution 
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which has done so much to justify the expectations of its 
founders. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Dr. Barnard’s Life 
appeals exclusively to professional educators. There is an 
abundance of matter bearing on more general concerns, and 
none more important or interesting than the careful ac- 
count of the development of Southern feeling in relation 
to slavery, secession and the war. Indeed, the book adds 
not a little to our materials for a historical view of the 
whole period which it covers; and it is, moreover, a val- 
uable record of the life of one who, as Bishop Potter said of 
him at the commencement a few weeks after his death, “in 
his great place revealed great gifts which were unceasingly 
ennobled by their ever-widening vision and their never-rest- 
ing exercise.” 





*¢ The Table-Talk of Shirley ’’ 
By Fohn Skelton. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 

Dr. SKELTON, for nearly half a century known to the read- 
ers of Blackwood’s, Fraser's and The Cornhill under his 
pseudonym of “ Shirley,” has given us a delightful collection 
of reminiscences, preserved in less fugitive form than that 
of their original appearance.’ The general acceptation of 
“ table-talk ” hardly suggests the book. Here and there we 
find stray bits of agreeable philosophizing on the facts of life 
and literature ; there are sympathetic descriptions of the world 
out of doors, one chapter in particular, which might have 
been produced by collaboration between Richard Jefferies 
and the ‘‘Country Parson.” But nearly the whole book is 
given up to the record of delightful intimacies with some of 
the greatest men whom the English-speaking world has had 
and lost within living memory, a record to which many char- 
acteristic letters give additionalinterest. It is unfortunately 
impossible to epitomize these valuable supplements to biog- 
raphy ; we can only indicate their worth and send the curious 
to the book itself. The first great face to be shown to us, 
reverently and affectionately, is Thackeray's, and, though so 
much has been written about him, there is room for these ad- 
ditional words. Into the chapter on Rossetti, particularly 
opportune at this time, a. polemical tone is infused by the 
consideration of Mr. Bell Scott’s published view of him. Dr. 
Skelton does not hesitate to describe the general impression 
conveyed by Mr. Scott—that Rossetti’s “temper was jealous 
and ungenerous, as well as moody and uncertain, and that he 
resorted to illegitimate methods to advertise himself and his 
works ’—as “ ludicrously and grotesquely unjust.” We have 
not space to quote the evidence by which he supports this 
definition, but cannot resist one bit of portraiture which pre- 
cedes it :— 


‘*Rossetti’s figure was not imposing; short, squat, bull-dog- 
gish,he belonged to the Cavour type; but the sallow face was 
massive and powerful. The impression of solidity is somehow 
toned down in Watts’s portrait, and the face is thinner and more 
worn than it was when I knew him. Sleepless nights and pro- 
tracted pain may possibly have changed him in later years, and 
made the ideal Rossetti more manifest. Except for the tranquil, 
meditative, ruminating eye (one thought of the ox-eyed Juno), there 
was nothing ideal about him then; he wasintensely Italian, indeed, 
but it was the sleek and well-fed citizen of Milan-or Genoa that he 
‘recalled—not the slim romatitic hero of Verdi or Donizetti. For 
several years thereafter, detained in London by Scotch appeal 
cases and other business, I saw much of him. I would call for 
him in the afternoon when the House of Lords had risen, and we 
would ramble about the river until it was time to dine at some 
homely restaurant in the City; and then, if we did not go to the 
theatre, we would knock up Dallas in Hanover Square for a rub- 
ber—Rossetti liked a rubber, though. he was a poor player, and 
rather addicted to abstruse speculations on the reasons which had 
induced him to play the wrong card—and finish the evening with 
whiskey-and-soda and poetry over the fire.” 


Tyndall is presented more as the Alpine climber than as 
the man of science. “When breaking my crust and drink- 
ing my glass of wine at the foot of the Aletschhorn,” he writes, 
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“T have often thought of the words of Emerson, ‘Give me 
health and a day, and I will make the pomp of emperors 
ridiculous,’ On one occasion especially, when the guns were 
thundering in France in honor of Louis Napoleon, I thought 
of the unspeakable glory of my surroundings as compared 
with his.” The most detailed description in the book is that 
of Froude, who is fully depicted, both by recollections and by 
letters of unusual interest—his love of fishing and boating, 
his political transitions, his pet historical ideas (“ Mary Stu- 
art from my point of view was something between Rachel 
and a pantheress”’), the Carlyle difficulties, and his final Ox- 
ford experiences. Much of a personal and even intimate 
nature is set down about Lord Beaconsfield and his wife, 
whose devotion to each other was so magnificently touching, 
remarkable as the alliance was. Many others—Jowett, John 
Brown, Baynes, Browning, Huxley—are sketched more 
slightly ; and the book closes, in default of “Shirley's” own 
detailed recollections, with a reprint of two deliciously hu- 
morous bits of Scottish dialect caricature by his friend An- 
drew Lyell, which give a conception neither unkind nor un- 
faithful of “ A Scotch Professor and an Oxford Don "—Blackie 
and Matthew Arnold. 





‘*The Woman’s Bible’ 

Part I, The Pentateuch. New York: The European Pub, Co, 

THE AWAKENING of social consciousness that characterizes 
the age is attended with tentative efforts to reverse all estab- 
lished conventions. In the measure that warfare passes 
away and becomes obsolete, woman's social functions in the 
state must necessarily become altered. Women themselves 
feel that, so far as the human race is concerned, natural 
selection no longer tends to differentiation, They would per- 
form the same social and political functions as the men. 
The Old Testament represents the spirit of the patriarchal 
form of the organization of society. Matriarchates have ex- 
isted, but the social conditions that led to them cannot be 
reproduced by us, and women are the last to desire that they 
should be revived. The editors of this “ Woman’s Bible” 
are not deceived in their feeling that our present social con- 
ditions have been reached by a development powerfully in- 
fluenced by this sacred book of patriarchal peoples. Their 
right course would have been to point out, in a dispassion- 
ate, scientific manner, what elements of the Bible belonged 
to the temporary patriarchal conditions, and then to sepa- 
rate these accidents from the essential religion and ethics of 
the sacred writings. Ina task of this sort, modern Biblical 
criticism would have afforded a large amount of assistance. 

No one can deny that there is reason in many of the 
political demands of woman. After the awakening of social 
consciousness comes, at some time, the awakening of the 
social conscience, The latter awakening has not yet come. 
Until it does, we cannot make our next step in progress, be 
that step woman suffrage, international arbitration, or Church 
unity. There is something higher than rights—namely, 
duties. This point has not been kept in view by the com- 
pilers of “‘ The Woman's Bible,” Their object is quite clear, 
for they recognize that the Bible is still for the majority in 
the civilized world an authority and a guide. Their manner 
of treating it as such is not, however, consistent. Instead of 
selecting all such passages as may be interpréted in favor of 
the political emancipation of woman, they follow no discern- 
ible principle of selection. First of all, the fault. of these 
compilers is the ancient vice that Christ rebuked, literal- 
ness:—‘“ The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” It 
would be out of the question to go in detail over this fascic- 
ulus. Scott’s Commentary, often referred to, is a trifle ob- 
solete. Indeed, it is a wonder that ‘‘ Patrick, South, Whitby 
and Arnold” was not used. We do not deny the erudition 
of Miss Smith, nor the accuracy of her version of the Bible, 
which. is relied upon by the editors of this book, but 
surely, no one can in these days isolate himself and produce 
work that will commend itself in point of scholarship. Mod- 
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ern scholarship is not the accomplishment of any one indi- 
vidual, but of all working together and using each others’ 
acquirements. Originality is the last thing to be desired in 
a version of the Bible. Yet if Miss Smith’s translation of 
the Bible really be the best ever made, let us see it, and 
know it, and use it. 

Individualism is a snare in this woman’s movement. It 
stands in its way, and, until the solidarity, not of- women 
alone, nor of men alone, but a humanity composed of both 
women and men, is apprehended by the social conscience, 
nothing good can be expected. If it be true, as this book, 
we suppose, seeks to show, that progress has been retarded 
by the social suppression of woman, it will be equally true 
that progress will be accelerated only by the union, and not 
by the disunion, of the interests of woman and man. Grant 
that it is true, as these editors point out, that the beginnings 
of Genesis are fable, folk-lore and myth, nevertheless it re- 
mains everlastingly true that physiologically, psychologically, 
and therefore socially and politically, male and female created 
He them.” This only means that man and woman differ. 
As Jesus said, in effect, it never did mean that woman is the 
inferior of man. We admit that in the modern process of 
social revolution, woman has not yet found her exact place. 
Hence the protests, hence the unrest. We beg leave re- 
spectfully to doubt that “The Woman's Bible,” with its 
calm ignoring of Biblical scholarship, of fundamental eco- 
nomic and social problems, of the history of the evolution of 
the race and, above all, of that absolute foundation of all 
individual, social and political rights—to wit, duty—will help 
much in the adjustment of woman in her proper social rela- 
tions and true functions. 

The purpose of the book is admirable, its method we 
believe to be ineffective. Perhaps the succeeding parts may 
be conceived in a broader and more philosophic spirit. 





‘¢ Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century ’”’ 
By W. Robertson Nicolland Thomas Wise. Dodd, Mead & Co, 

THIS Is THE first volume of a work on the plan of Nichols’s 
well-known “ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,” 
and intended to “supply biographies, letters hitherto unpub- 
lished, additions from manuscript sources to published works, 
together with a series of full bibliographies of the writings of 
the greater authors.” Much space will also be devoted to 
the less-known authors of the century. Illustrations and 
facsimiles will be freely used. Only 1000 copies are to be 
printed, one-fourth of which are for the American market. 
The work as a whole will not be reprinted, though the editors 
reserve the right to issue separately the various bibliographies 
or any other section of it. 

The book is elegantly printed and includes “The Trial of 
William Blake for Sedition,” with the legal documents, the 
plea of the defendant’s counsel, etc.; two unpublished letters 
of Arthur Hallam to Leigh Hunt, one commending Alfred 
Tennyson’s “ Poems Chiefly Lyrical” of 1830 and the vol- 
ume by his brother Charles of the same date, and the other on 
Shelley’s “ Masque of Anarchy ”; “An Opinion of Tennyson,” 
by Mrs. Browning ; a biographical sketch of Thomas Wade, 
by Mr. H. Buxton Forman, with fifty sonnets and some other 
poems by Wade; “ The Landor-Blessington Papers,” being 
verse and prose sent by Landor to the lady for her Annuals ; 
an account of Richard Henry Horne, by Forman, with 
Horne’s “ Ballad of Delora,” as originally printed; * Haw- 
thorne in the Shadow of Uttoxeter,” chiefly made up of a 
paper by Hawthorne contributed to the “ Keepsakes,” subse- 
quently enlarged and revised for Zhe Atlantic Monthly, and 
reprinted in “Our Old Home”; a “ Dramatic Scene” by 
Charles Wells, a friend of Keats's, who wrote much that is 
little remembered; “A Bundle of Letters from Shelley to 
Leigh Hunt,” a collection ‘of remarkable interest; and 
“ Materials for a Bibliography of the Writings of Robert 
Browning,” which fills nearly half the volume and is well 
worth the cost of the whole of it. 
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It will be seen that all the matter is fresh and valuable as 
illustrating the life and work of British authors of the century, 
though portions of it might be classed among the mere 
‘‘curiosities of literature.” The illustrations include an 
extremely rare portrait of William Blake, after an oil-sketch 
from life by Phillips, printed here from a plate etched by 
William Bell Scott, of which only a few proofs were circulated 
in that artist’s lifetime ; facsimiles of manuscripts by Wade, 
Landor, Wells, Shelley, Robert Browning and Mrs. Browning ; 
a caricature of Horne, by George Gordon McCrae; a por- 
trait of Wells from the miniature by Wageman ; reproductions 
of title-pages of early and rare books and pamphlets by 
Browning, etc. 

It is to be regretted that the edition of the book is so 
small—too small for the probable demand from public 
libraries alone,—but we will hope that the more important 
portions, like the Browning bibliography, may be duly reprinted 
in separate form. 





‘¢ A Tennyson Primer ”’ 
By Prof. W. M, Dixon. Dodd, Mead & Co, 

THIS BOOK contains a concise biography of the poet, a sum- 
mary of the main facts in the history of his works, a critical essay, 
and a bibliography. The biographical and historical matter is 
carefully prepared and generally accurate. The oft-repeated con- 
fusion concerning the three Christmases of ‘‘In Memoriam”’ 
is one of the few errors we have noted here. Calling ‘‘ The Prom- 
ise of May”’ the ‘‘only prose work” of the-poet is, however, 
worse, as the play is half in verse, prose being used, as in the other 
plays, only when the nature of the dialogue demands it. The criti- 
cal comments are unequal, and the familiar charge of plagiarism 
appears again and again. ‘‘ Many of Tennyson’s poems are a 
veritable cento of patchwork from Greek and Latin looms”; but 
‘this plagiarisms, if we must call them so, are likely to trouble us 
less than his anxiety to disprove them.” The reference here is 
apparently to the poet’s letter to Mr. Dawson, which is elsewhere 
printed in full (pp, 69-73) and properly called ‘‘the most impor- 
tant and interesting ever written by Tennyson in connection with 
his poetry.” In this letter, the poet denies that he had read some 
things from which he has been charged with borrowing, and explains 
fully how he found ‘‘ suggestions ” for certain passagesin his per- 
sonal observation of nature. Surely, when a man is accused of 
stealing what he can honestly account for, he has a right to defend 
himself. 

The bibliography is the fullest that we have seen, filling forty- 
five pages, but it is far from complete. The ‘‘ Pocket Volume” 
edition of 1869, in which section 39 of ‘‘In Memoriam” first 
appeared, is omitted (though alluded to on page 82, in connec- 
tion with that poem); Dr. H. van Dyke’s ‘* Poetry of Tennyson”’ 
(1889) is mentioned only incidentally under 1891, where the author 
is called ‘‘A. Van Dyke”; of Dr. Rolfe’s editions only ‘* The 
Princess ’’ is given (and with the wrong date); and important ar- 
ticlesin reviews and literary journals are omitted, though the list of 
these is much fuller than in other bibliographies, The author's 
English, as not unfrequently happens with college professors of 
English, is often bad. Constructions are used which would dis- 
credit a school-boy. Sa// and will are sometimes confounded. 
One often has to read a sentence twice to get the meaning, which 
is obscured by ambiguous diction or clumsy arrangement. The 
poet is said, at a certain stage in his career, to have exhausted him- 
self ‘‘in the work that lay behind him,” that is, his former works. 
We read of ‘‘ critics, no less than people”! The poet sometimes 
‘* resents the attention of the critics,” etc. 





‘¢ The Temptress ’’ : 
By William Le Queux. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

MR. LE QUEUX has received an encouraging number of com- 
mendations, .and from some not indiscriminating judges; but we 
fear that, on the merits of the book before us, we cannot con- 
scientiously add to the number. Let us say at the outset that we 
are not falling foul of him on the score of the sensational char- 
acter of ‘‘The Temptress.” If we could borrow Mr, Anthony 
Hope’s kindly description of another book by the same hand so 
far as to call it ‘‘ good and even gorgeous sensationalism,” we 
could well let it pass. This fraternal critic lays down the princi- 
ple that, as we like all sorts of people, so we ought to like all 
sorts of books, so long as they are good of their sort. That 
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is very well; but it is precisely because we do not consider ‘* The 
Temptress" good of its sort that we have found a great deal of 
trouble in reading it, and no particular pleasure in writing about 
it. Those who wish to sup full of horrors, and are entirely care- 
less of the manner in which their banquet is served, may select 
the book without hesitation. There are murders enough in it 
to satiate the most voracious appetite. We are not of a suf- 
ficiently statistical turn of mind to have prepared a tabular state- 
ment of them for the curious, but the fact seems to be that only 
about two of the characters are unconnected with this form of 
sudden death, either as agents or patients, Out of this small 
residuum, one, indeed, remains for years under the impression 


that he also is a murderer; he is apparently relieved to discover * 


that he is made in some sense an exception by the fact that 
his intended victim happened to have been killed a short time be- 
fore by another hand, and that he has done nothing more than in 
a futile manner to stab a corpse. 

As we have implied, there is no objection to a bountiful sup- 
ply of murders in itself; but among other bars to approval of the 
book is the fact that these various tragedies are enacted by people 
so unreal and shadowy that they excite scarcely as much interest 
as do the violent deeds of Mr. Punchin the adult mind. By an 
effort of attention, we succeed in keeping track of two male and 
two female characters; but the rest are so indistinct, and employ 
the professional alias so freely, that we should not like to be 
compelled to say even how many of them there are. Just when 
* we have made a mental note of a certain number of them, ‘* three 
single gentlemen ” are suddenly ‘‘ rolled into one” in a new and 
startling manner. The style is usually not much better than the 
construction, As the majority of the characters are French, Mr. 
Le Queux has constantly resorted to the unskilled writer’s de- 
vice of reminding us that they are speaking their own language 
by leaving a word or two untranslated—as, ‘‘ Ouz, 1 am that 
unfortunate personage,” or, ‘‘ I’m well aware of that fact, mon 
ami.”’ The book will no doubt find its readers; but if we are 
asked to consider it as literature, and ‘‘ rising ’’ literature at that, 
we can only shake our heads. 





*¢ Cameos ’’ 
By Marie Corelli.’ J. B. Lippincott Co, 

ONLY A FEW months ago we gave Miss Corelli nearly a column 
of our space, which was only fair, considering how many of her 
pages she had spent in making her compliments to the review- 
ers. On this occasion we are not moved by any such feeling 
of equity, since she has for the time turned her attention to other 
classes, which need setting right quite as badly, and we shall 
therefore devote less time to the inspection of these ‘‘ Cameos.” 
They are confusing to the ordinary mind, as five out of the ten 
stories are told in the first person, and while the Ego of one is (or 
should we say ‘‘am”’?) the author of **A Romance of Two 
Worlds,"’ the Ego of another is the suppressed husband of a new 
woman. Surely, they cannot be the same. One or two of the 
tales—‘‘ An Old Bundle” in particular—are pathetic and tender, 
though even in these Miss Corelli cannot long lay aside her 
scourge; but in most of them she poses consistently as the re- 
former of abuses, and a queer mixture of abuses it is. She hints 
not obscurely, with a certain privileged freedom, that Her Majes- 
ty’s conduct in hiding herself so much from her subjects is repre- 
hensible, yet will not hear of any commenton her dear Queen’s 
actions from any other source. The new woman, as we have said, is 
castigated liberally—and by a well-known perversity of human 
nature we are positively more attracted by the creature than by her 
inane, exasperating husband. But the oddest of all the atcusa- 
tions against the existing order of things is the tale in which, 
though depicting an instance, Miss Corelli gives it to be under- 
stood that her instance is a type, and that American artists in 
Rome habitually employ clever Italian women to paint their 
pictures for them, taking nearly all the money and every bit of the 
fame to themselves. ‘‘ The Lady with the Carnations” is not a 
bad ghost-story; but we must confess to a feeling of weariness 
when we meet again the familiar platitudes on marriages of con- 
venience, the well-worn antinomy between a God of Vengeance 
and a God of Love, and the like. Our interest revives slightly 
’ when weread that ‘‘one of the sweetest and most womanly women 

lever met is rapidly coming to the front as a most gifted and 

brilliant writer." Can her name be Mavis Clare, and does Mavis 

Clare at last find time to read the reviews? For that last clause 

sounds very much like an extract from a certain sort of them. 
’ But perhaps we shall have more light on the subject in Miss 

"s next book. 
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‘* The Troubadours ’’ 


And Courts of Love. By F. Rowbotham. Macmillan & Co, 

HUEPFER’S ADMIRABLE monograph on ‘‘ The Troubadours” 
some years ago revealed to us the power that lay in the poetic and 
musical organizations of the middle ages, when men still thrilled 
with the compelling force of song, and castles flung wice their 
portals to listen to such music as Goethe describes in his beautiful 
‘*Der Sin,er.”” The pageantry of ‘that day has passed, but the 
spirit abides, and the lineal offspring of the nightingales and larks 
of the se/va selvaggia of Dante warble in the poems of to-day 
as distinctly as they did in the strophes of the minnesingers or the 
enchanted verse of Keats and Shelley. The history of the charm- 
ing unknown and anonymous singers that made knight-errantry so 
pleasant is intensely interesting, both on the social and the artistic 
side, and the story of the ‘‘courts of love,” where their strange 
gallantries were enacted and their songs of dawn and of eve were 
sung, is intertwined with the tenderest life of a most shadowy 
period. Shadowy as it is, this twilight of the poets, with its 
blessed damozels and wandering harpers, is gradually becoming 
a mellow clair-odscur, in which one sees dames and squires and 
plumed figures and riant profiles moving and feasting and carol- 
ling after fantastic fashions of their own, !n a happy realm apart, 
where poetry was a complicated science, life an accomplished art, 
and love a life-long pastime. 

The classification of this obscure corner of medieval history 
is due largely to the famous scholars Diez and G, Paris, with whom 
Mr. Rowbotham, in the volume before us, seems unfamiliar, 
rather than to the old-fashioned Italians Massien and Andres, 
or the Frenchman Villedat, whom he diligently quotes. Fauriel's 
now abandoned theory of the Arabian origin of Provengal poetry 
is reproduced in these pages, as are also the fictions relating to 
Blondel and Richard the Lion-hearted. The omniscient and most 
troublesome Germans have maliciously shown that no such thing 
as a real ‘‘ court of love,” inthe sense hitherto accepted, existed, 
and that cour d'amour, cour de dames, cannot be taken in the 
literal, judicial sense. Mr. Rowbotham rides heroically over all 
these recent discoveries, blunders frightfully in his Provengal quo- 
tations (pp. 76, 80, 203, etc.), ascribes poems to the wrong 
places or authors, and misspells szrventes by the creation of an 
imaginary singular form without the s, (The old French form is 
serventots, whence sirventes), Apart from errors of this descrip- 
tion, in technical scholarship, the book is full of information 
agreeably conveyed, and the copious foot-notes show that the 
author has read well, if not wisely. A subject so hedged about 
with linguistic and sociological difficulties as the accurate history 
of this immense troubadour movement, should appall any but 
the most comprehensive and exact investigator. It will not do 
merely to repeat Massien and Andres. 





Some Books on Philosophy 

FEw GERMAN professors are better known to American stu- 
dents of philosophy than Friedrich Paulsen of the University of 
Berlin. Few professors anywhere have done as much as he to 
awaken interest in philosophy. His lecture-room has for many 
ears been crowded, and his lectures have had an influence reach- 
ing far beyond the specialists in philosophical study. Of the 
several courses of lectures that he has given in the University, 
none, moreover, has aroused more interest and, if it may be said, 
done more good, than that in introduction to philosophy. Two 
years ago, these lectures were published and met with alarge sale. 
Now, as was inevitable, comes an English translation, very well 
done, too, by Prof. Frank Thilly, which American students and 
American universities are sure to welcome, The preface to this 
translation is by Prof. James, and in it we read:—‘‘ The one 
immense merit of [this] work * * * is its perfect candor and 
frank abandonment. of dogmatic pretense. * * * Prof. Paulsen 
makes philosophy and life continuous.” The Professor is an up- 
holder of a psycho-physical monism, an exponent of the natural- 
istic view, but, with all his loyalty to science, he is first of all a 
moral philosopher. Philosophy is empty to him if it have no 
bearing on practical activity and living ideals, ‘‘ A newspaper 
philosopher,” we have heard him called, and while there is in this 
epithet a possibly just criticism of his contributions to philosophy, 
yet, after reading his books, we have to wish that there were 
more philosophers like him—and that some of them were writers 
of reports and editorials. We doubt very much that any of the 


numerous German works in philosophy of late years rendered 
into English, will get a more general use in the universities and 
colleges of America than this ‘‘ Introduction to Philosophy” by 
Prof. Paulsen. (Henry Holt & Co,) 4g 
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UNDER THE TITLE of ‘‘ Studies in the Evolutionary Psy- 
chology of Feeling,” Prof. Hiram M. Stanley of Lake Forest, 
Ill,, has made a rather important contribution to the rapidly in- 
creasing literature on the psychology of feeling. The importance 
of this work is not in the results. As the author says, his 
studies are tentative and somewhat discreet; the importance is in 
the standpoint adopted, that of biologic evolution. We touch 
here only upon one position that the author takes. What he 
says in this direction, however, is far-reaching, if not the key- 
note to his book. Thus we are assured, in the second chapter, 
** On Primitive Consciousness,” that the first consciousness is a 
flash of pain, ‘‘of small intensity, yet sufficient to awaken 
struggle and preserve life,” and that pleasure is to be excluded 
from playing any ré/e in absolutely primitive consciousness. 
** Pleasure and pain cannot both be primitive functions, and of 
the two pain is fundamental, in that the earliest function of con- 
sciousness must be purely monitory. Pain alone fulfils primi- 
tive demands and secures struggle which ends in the abatement of 
pain through change of environment or otherwise. Pain lessens, 
but pleasure does not come, but unconsciousness instead, for no 
continuous organic psychic life is yet evolved.” To us this is 
curious psychology, or biology, or science of any kind. Whence, 
we might ask, the capacity for pain? Whence the ability to re- 
ceive and act upon its warning? What is the meaning of 
‘*primitive demands” ? We confess that, after reflecting upon 
capacity and ability and demand, primitive as they all must be, we 
have no choice but to think that pleasure is a function as primitive as 
oe Unmixed pain and purely monitory consciousness are 
deas that we cannot entertain. We could as easily believe in 
‘original sin,” or in matter as absolutely dead, and so void of 
all possibility of relation to a living organism. Some of the 
chapters of Prof. Stanley’s book specially to be remarked are 
VII, X and XVIII, on ‘* Fear as Primitive Emotion,”’ ‘‘ Anger” 
and ‘* The Psychology of Literary Style.” (Macmillan & Co.) 


*_ * * 


‘* PAN-GNOSTICISM: A Suggestion in Philosophy,” by Noel 
Winter, is not a book for the general reader; nor is it a book that 
the present-day philosopher is likely to take to, first, because it is 
abstruse and somewhat acrobatic in its handling of words, and, 
secondly, because as an antidote to agnosticism it is neither par- 
ticularly new nor so pleasantly coated as some others. The whole 
book is well foreshadowed in every way in this passage from 
its title-page :—** Being the Outlines for a Methodized Course of 
Thought, in which is Submitted a Proposition transfiguring the 
present Ultimate Conclusions of Philosophy :—and to the Effect 
that Inscrutability isa Delusion, or, in other Words, that the Con- 
ditions necessary to Absolute Mystery involve an Absurdity ; that, 
in Fact, theoretically speaking, Knowledge is possible of Every- 
thing concerning which there is Possibility of Ignorance.”” (Trans- 
atlantic Pub, Co.) ON THE same shelf with Noel Winter’s book 
belongs Dr, Francis E. Abbott’s ‘‘Scientific Theism and the 
Way out of Agnosticism.” (Transatlantic Pub. Co.) 

* * * 
, ‘*MENTICULTURE; or, The A-B-C of True Living,” by Hor- 
ace Fletcher, is something of a curiosity. Hence its mention 
here. It is acontribution in Mental Science—observe the capitals, 
—and thinks to have gone along way towards making psychology, 
like medicine and dentistry, a profession, ‘‘ Medical Science,” 
says the author in the preface, ‘‘ had struggled for centuries with 
the repression and amelioration of physical disease before it dis- 
covered the possibility of prevention by killing the germ.” But 
mental afflictions have germs, also. So ‘‘ Menticulture” is a 
theory of germ-eradication. ‘* Mental weaknesses [the metaphor 
changes te Raat roots and they can be ‘pulled out by the 
roots’; only the task, being mental and not physical, can be more 
easily performed.” The mind's disease-germs are only two: 
anger and worry. These are the parents from which spring all 
other evil passions. College presidents and all teachers of youth 
and leaders of the people should, then, exact subscription to the 
following :—‘‘Science teaches * * * that the depressing or 
evil passions are bad habits of tte mind and not necessary ingre- 


dients. Anger and worry are the roots of the evil passions and 
can be pulled out. In order to promote the best possible growth 
it is required that emancipation should be the rule of life.” Alle- 


giance to thiscreed would remove theills of foot-ball and, through 
the family and ‘‘ with the aid of present means of communication, 
would spread the world over, disarm the prodigious preparations 
for struggle that are being made, and distribute the palm-branch 
to take the place of the sword.” On p. 73 a prescription is given 


* > 
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for germ-eradication or emancipation. 


In this Christ, the Divine 
Essence, Buddha, Aristotle, Omar Khayyam, Common Sense and 
the author of ‘‘ Menticulture’’ are mixed, a grain of each, into an 
effective dose, as the next thirty-five pages of testimonials testify. 
The book closes with an appeal for organization of society under 


the banner of emancipation. A serious critic cannot often give 
space or time to such a hodge-podge, but, nevertheless, all that 
men write and read has truth in it and deserves thought. So, 
when you have done laughing, think a little, remembering that 
this little book is in the first place honest, and in the second place 
profound as well as scientific to a large class of people at the pres- 
enttime. (A. C, McClurg & Co.) 
* * * 


A VALUABLE little book, ‘‘ The Psychology of Number and 
its Applications to Methods of Teaching Arithmetic,” by James 
A. McLellan and John Dewey, has recently been added to the In- 
ternational Education Series, edited by Dr. W. T. Harris." The 
authors entertain the very wholesome assumption that there can 
be nothing intrinsic in arithmetic, or, for that matter, in any 
subject to make it either unpractical or uninteresting. The 
complaints, growing in number, that arithmetic as taught in the 
schools is nearly, if not quite, the ‘‘most useless of all sub- 
jects,” must be turned upon existing methods, which openly vio- 
late the simplest principles of psychology, not upon arithmetic 
itself, ‘* Properly conceived and presented,’’ we read in the 
authors’ preface, ‘‘ neither geography nor history is a more ef- 
fective mode of bringing home to the pupil the realities of the 
social environment in which he lives than is arithmetic.” This 
is novel, no doubt, but certainly it ought to be true, As the 
authors insist, number has its origin in measurement, and meas. 
urement is a means to adjustment of activity. ‘* Number repre- 
sents * * * valuation; number is the tool whereby modern 
society in its vast and intricate processes of exchange introduces 
system, balance and economy into those relationships upon which 
our daily life depends.” Thus, by appreciation of plurality as 
having the same relation to unity that means has to end, arith- 
metic is made vital. In arithmetic, as everywhere else in these 
progressive days, unity is to be conceived as an organic whole, 
not a composite whole, nor yet acomposite part. Accordingly unity, 
or number in general, must be taught neither through mere symbols 
—this makes number wholly abstract, —nor through unrelated things 
—this makes number a property of things, —but through the activity 
of employing things ina constructive way. There can, finally, be 
no question that school-children have suffered greatly from the 
unnatural methods in teaching, and any changes to a rational 
basis that this timely book may effect will be invaluable. (D. Ap- 
pieton & Co.) 


* * * 


Dr. PAUL CaARUus has recently contributed to the Religion of 
Science Library a ‘‘Primer of Philosophy.” This primer, so- 
called, regards experience as the sole basis of philosophy, and 
maintains that the methods of philosophy are derived from ex- 
perience. Its positivism leads direct to this definition of religion 
(p. 207) :—** Religion is the enthusiasm of applying that knowledge, 
of whose truth and potency we are unwaveringly convinced, to 
practical life.” (Open Court Pub. Co.)——-F RoM THE Rev. Charles 
Coppens, S. J., comes ‘* A Brief Text-Book of Moral Philosophy,” 
which is remarkable for the positive way in which it settles within 
the scope of 160 pages all the problems of individual and social 
life. But text-books have to be brief and final! (Catholic School 
Book Co,)—AN INTERESTING thesis, accepted for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy at Cornell, has just been published. It 
is by Thomas W. Wardlaw, Jr., and bears the title, ‘* The Indi- 
vidual and the State: An Essay on Justice,” (Ginn & Co.)—— 
‘* MIND AND MOTION and Monism,” edited by Prof. C. Lloyd 
Morgan, is made up in part of reprinted papers and in part of 
hitherto unpublished writings of the late George J. Romanes. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


*“ * &* 


PROF, WESLEY MILLS of McGill University has recently made 
a study of young dogs, his observations covering the first sixty 
days of life. His detailed report has been published under the 
title of ‘‘ The Psychic Development of Young Animals and its 
Physical Correlation.”” The puppies appear to have become fond 
of the Professor, but beyond this wé cannot see that his rather 
unsystematic observations haveany value. Science can have little, 
if any, use for them. Hereis the record for the fifty-fifth day :— 
‘Warm. Much barking and restlessness. They have for some 
two or three weeks had the range of two compartments of the 
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kennel; but they would evidently like the range of the whole yard 
as well as the outside run; and if this were once permitted, ex- 
perience with other puppies has taught me that they might be un- 
willing to stay in the kennel at all during the day, which condition 
of things would not in several respects be desirable. The dog 
trodden upon still shows that he rememdéers,; but will now return to 
the lip-call.”” (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
Sect. IV. 1894, III.) 





Fiction 


READERS OF The Critic have been prepared by its London 
correspondent for Joseph Conrad’s Bornean novel, ‘* Almayer,s 
Folly,’’ and have been told of its success in England. We there- 
fore came toits reading with somewhat whetted appetite, but must 
record that we found it intrinsically less enthralling than we had 
hoped. The splendor of tropical scenery is portrayed with such 
picturesque fidelity, however, that we can feel the very languor 
which emasculates all Europeans under the influence of the great 
river beside which Almayer passed the years of his life of fading 
hopes. 
ewe is a Dutch-Englishman, who has what they call in India 
a Eurasian daughter. This daughter, educated in England and 
the Straits Settlements, comes home to her father in Borneo only 
to wreck his miserable life of disappointed ambition by relapsing 
to her savage forebears in passionate love of a fierce Malay chief. 
The gradual reawakening of her savage nature is an interesting, 
if painful, process, told with convincing and downright earnest- 
ness. The book illustrates again what we have had frequent oc- 
casion to remark—the far cry of modern literature. There is no 
country now, no clime, but has its novelist, and the armchair 
voyager can have his romantic pulse stirred by scenes more out- 
landish than ever quickened the restless imagination of Sir John 
Mandeville, by simply reading the latest novel, And he must in- 
deed be of a torpid liver who reads to-day andis bored. Mr. Con- 
rad's readers will proceed to annex his Borneo with the gusto of 
the Powers partitioning geographical Africa. Let us suggest to 
them to turn immediately from his lurid passion to Miss Austen’s 
‘*Pride and Prejudice.” We can recommend it as a curious and 
not altogether unprofitable experiment. (Macmillan & Co.) 


* * * 


‘A Kino’s Diary” reads like a story cut down to suit space, 
and without much regard for any other consideration; yet it is 
readable, It is full of quotations from Browning and Shelley, and 
allusions to Theocritus and Virgil; yet one should not call its 
author, Percy White, a prig. Its ‘‘ king” attains his crown by 
a fall on the head, but he does not do so until it becomes neces- 
sary to ‘‘cut it short,” and his saner follies preceding are both 
amusing and instructive. A young man of good family without 
money, and author of a book of poems, he loves and marries a 
rich girl, and his relatives find occupation for him as secretary to 
the Depressed Landlords’ League. But he tells too many dis- 
agreeable truths to the members of the managing committee, and 
is informed that his duties will in future be performed by an hon- 
orary secretary. Then he is induced to take stock in a comic 
weekly, which promptly fails, whereupon it appears as though it 
were his author's intention to run him for Parliament; but, on 
second thought, he fractures his skull instead, We are rather 
sorry, for Mr. Seaton’s battles with the Depressed Landlords, with 
the altogether too lively ‘‘ Demon,” with his uncle and his father- 
in-law, his wife and baby, are vastly more amusing than his va- 
garies asa madman. The other characters, too, are sufficiently 
well drawn to beinteresting. (Cassell Pub. Co.) 


*_ * * 


‘*DocTorR IzARD”’ is the name of a new story of mystery by 
the ever popular Mrs. Anna Katharine Green Rohlfs. It deals 
with a New England village and a strange physician of national 
fame, whose love of science leads him to such extremes that all 
the complications which Mrs. Rohlfs can devise must seem to re- 
sult naturally. It is a book to make one ‘‘sit up,” in the street 
phrase, even if it is not as absorbing as, let us say, ‘‘ The Leaven- 
worth Case.’’ But all Mrs. Rohlfs’s usual characteristics are to 
be found in it, and we doubt not that it will reach that large pub- 
lic she must always command. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—— 
** COLONEL NorTON ”’ is an old-fashioned and simple romantic 
English novel, by Florence Montgomery, whose charming story, 
‘* Misunderstood,” so many readers will remember. This new 
eponymous hero is a mighty prig, who is softened, as was Miss 
Austen’s Mr. Darcy, and the history of his adventures is innocently 
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soothing and somnolent. However, we recommend the book in 
all good faith to convalescents, and as eminently suited to those 
given to the habit of reading aloud, (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
* * * 


THE PLEASURES and excitements of clamming, of living with- 
out money, of blue-fishing and sailing in home waters, are told 
with a convincing air of sincerity in ‘* Water Tramps,"’ by George 
Herbert Bartlett. There is, besides, the obligatory love-story 
without which no record of a good time can get itself published; 
but, while the story will do for girls, the clamming, huckle- 
berrying, peddling and the beauties of being hard up with no 
one to borrow from are what will take withthe boys. (G, P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.)——-THE MOST remarkable thing about ‘* The 
Master-Knot, and Another Story,”’ by Conover Duff, is that each 
is cast in the obsolete form of a correspondence between friends. 
The letters are of a very uncommon length, and the story, if there 
be one, disappears in clouds of allusions to Keats and Tennyson, 
and remarks on art and society—remarks well-rounded and 
smoothed from long usage, and not likely to be queried by the 
reader, It is, therefore, a neat little book to go to sleep over. 
(Henry Holt & Co,)——‘‘ Essig,” a ‘‘romance in rhyme,” by 
Laura Dayton Fessenden, is neither very romantic nor very tune- 
ful. We believe that its composition gave more pleasure to its 
author than its perusal will give to its readers. (Lee & Shepard.) 

* * * 

HANS ANDERSEN'S story of ‘‘ The Nightingale,” being ‘a 
story for-children and a parable for men and women,” has very 
naturally suggested itself as offering for the printer a chance to 
make a pretty book. This chance Mr. Berkeley Updike of the 
Merrymount Press, Boston, has seized upon, and, with the aid 
of Miss Mary Newill of the Birmingham school of designers, who 
has furnished a decorative title-page and four full-page illustrations, 
he has succeeded in making a charming little volume, printed from 
old-style type on rough paper, The illustrations are clever and 
effective, and, the scene of the story being laid in China, have 
something of the look of the pictures on old blue porcelain. (Bos- 
ton: Berkeley Updike.) IN HIS ‘* Watch Fires of '76," Sam- 
uel Adams Drake rehearses once more the familiar story of the 
American Revolution. He invents an old pension-agent, who, 
from his dusty records, summons up a group of Continentals, each 
with a tale to tell, of individual experience and personal adventure 
in connection with the notable events from Concord to Yorktown. 
Thus the ingenious author, whose contributions to our historical 
literature have already been so numerous and so valuable, con- 
trives to impart to these oft-depicted scenes and characters a 
vividness that gives them the charm of novelty. At atime when 
the American idea is so prominent, and effusive patriotism so 
cheap, it is well to recall the beginnings and the cost of our 
nation’s life; and in this connection nothing can be more profitable 
than to sit around ‘* The Watch Fires of "76." (Lee & Shepard.) 

*_ * * 

‘*THE ENTAIL; or, The Lairds of Grippy,’’ is, says Mr. 
Crockett, ‘‘the note-book of aman who has begun to descend 
the autumnal slope of life.” It is the longest and the most im- 
portant novel of its author, John Galt, a delightful chronicle of its 
kind, but one in which the writer's faults are more apparent than 
in his other stories, the reissues of several of which have been 
noticed in The Critic. It is the history of three generations of a 
Scotch family, and is not a novel of the unities, requiring a good 
memory to keep in mind the various branchings of the family tree 
of the lairds of Grippy and Kittlestonheugh. But it is a book 
that Byron read thrice over, and that was praised by other dis- 
cerning people in its day. We are not so overrun with good 
novels at present that time may not be found to peruse these two 
small volumes. (Roberts Bros.)———THE ‘ Arabella-Araminta 
Stories ” are about soap-bubbles, shopping-days, animal crackers, 
Christmas, Sunday and other highly interesting subjects, and are 
illustrated with numerous designs in the poster style and a spe- 
cially designed lining-paper, printedin vermilion. The storiesare 
by Gertrude Smith, there is an introduction by Mary E. Wilkins, 
the designs are by Ethel Reed, and the notes in explanation of 
them by the author. (Copeland & Day.) 

*_* * 

A VOLUME OF short stories, ‘‘ Heisses Blut,”’ by Heinz Tovote, 
one of the leaders of the ‘* Young German ”’ school, is remarkable 
for three excellent sketch ‘*Auf Vorposten,” ‘‘ Ein Sommera- 
bend” and ‘‘In den Schiitten.” These three are sufficient to 
make the volume worth buying: the others are trifles, with the 
exception of ‘‘Erlést,” w might have been omitted alto- 
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gether. It is one of those pseudo-scientific stories of which we 
have had such a surfeit of late: medical hypnotism, if it really 
does exist, may be left in medical books and papers; moreover, 
the subject of this particular story is not over-nice, As an at- 
tempt at airy, graceful naughtiness, ‘‘ Das Katzchen”’ is a dismal 
failure; but the three tales enumerated above show observation and 
athorough knowledge of thecraft. (Brentano’s.)——-CouUNT TOL- 
STOI’s son and namesake, Count Tolstoi, Jr., has perpetrated two 
stories, ‘‘ Das Blaue Heft ” and ‘‘ Die Verfiihrung,”’ that incline us 
more than eyer to the belief that genius occasionally skips one gen- 
eration. ‘* Das Blaue Heft” is called a ‘‘ companion to the Kreu- 
zersonata”—why, we do not know, It is simply the well-known 
situation 4 ¢vozs, which is stopped in time by the scruples of the 
third person—a young student of unexceptionable principles. 
From this story the author concludes that sensuality is the greatest 
curse of mankind. The other tale deals with the immorality 
prevalent among students, and has a certain psychological value, 
Neither of the books is likely to arrest the world’s attention longer 
than for a moment’s curiosity as to what the son of his father has 
produced. (Brentano’s.) a 

‘*THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE,” ‘‘The Hand of Ethel- 
berta’’ and ‘‘The Trumpet-Major,” each with an etching by 
H. Macbeth-Raeburn and a map of Wessex, have been added 
to the new, uniform edition of Thomas Hardy’s works. The 
new edition of ‘‘ The Trumpet-Major’’ contains a preface by the 
author, dated October 1895, which contains, however, neither 
explanation of, nor reference to, the charge of plagiarism made 
by The Critic on 28 Jan. 1882, The drill of the rustic militia in 
Mr. Hardy’s book was there shown, by ‘‘ the deadly parallel,” 
to be virtually identical with a similar scene described in an early 
American book, ‘‘ Georgia Scenes,” by the late Judge Longstreet, 
published in 1840 by Mr, Hardy's own publishers, Messrs. Harper 
& Bros. Mr. Hardy never answered the charge, but Mr. An- 
drew Lang gallantly came to the rescue in the London Daily 
News, declaring, by the aid of the parallel columns themselves, 
that Mr. Hardy’s account of the drill was at any rate far superior 
to that of Judge Longstreet. Accidents will happen, however. 
The printer, in ‘‘making up” that particular column of The 
Critic, transposed the parallels, thus crediting to Mr. Hardy what 
was Judge Longstreet’s, and vice versa. Hence Mr. Lang in 
reality paid a tribute to the excellence of the American author's 
work, and showed that his literary judgment cannot be deceived 
by printers’ transpositions, or false appearances. Thus the mat- 
ter stands. Mr. Hardy has ignored the charge; and Mr. Lang 
has told him frankly that his adaptation of Judge Longstreet’s 
work (if adaptation it be) is far inferior to the original. (Har- 
per & Bros.) 





The [May Magazines 
(Concluded from last week) 
** Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly ’’ 

AN ARTICLE in this number, on the ‘Political Rights and 
Duties of Women,” by George F. Talbot, contains some interest- 
ing speculations, some wholesome truths, and some statements 
with which we cannot entirely agree. The author’s conclusion is 
that ‘‘ when the lawyer finds his female competitor by the charms 
of her beauty and eloquence winning his clients; and the doctor, 
that the woman physician by her motherly tenderness has seduced 
his patients; and the minister, that some reverend lady by her 
superior sanctity has supplanted him in his parish; and all menin 
all their vocations, high and low, by whose toils they had gained 
bread for their families, are pressed with the competition of those 
it had been their chief spur to industry and their pride to main- 
tain without the necessity of repulsive work, will not the feeling 
become universal that men are released from their obligations of 
duty and support toward the weaker sex ?”’ A paper by A. E. 
Outerbridge, Jr., on ‘‘ Pending Problems for Wage-earners,” is 
well worth reading; and Dr. J. Weir, Jr., writes of ‘‘ The Pygmy 
in the United States,” meaning thereby half-wild diminutive Ne- 
pos who live in the bayous of Louisiana and the Florida swamps. 

hey have broken entirely with civilization, are hunters and fish- 
ermen, and have relapsed into the darkest forms of paganism.—— 
Prof, A. H. Tolman discusses ‘‘ Natural Science in a Literary 
Education.” There seem to be, he says, two great types of col- 
legia‘e education, the literary and the scientific. The latter he 
holds of greater value, because it gives to the mind habits of ac- 
curacy and a sense of proportion. Moreover, he believes that no 
man-Of-letters can be truly successful who does not follow closely 
the scientific movements of the age. ; 
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‘¢ The North American Review ” 

IN A PAPER on ‘‘ The United States and Great Britain,”’ Mr. 
Mayo W. Hazeltine answers a paper on the same subject by Mr. 
David A. Wells, which appeared in the April number of this re- 
view. Mr. Hazeltine does not agree with Mr. Wells, who tried to 
demonstrate that there is no reason why Americans should not 
regard England with cordial friendship, and sets him right on 
some historical questions. As to the well-known plea that ‘‘ the 
people of the United States and of England are essentially of the 
same blood,” he very sensibly remarks:—‘‘ There are now, be- 
yond doubt, more Americans who are, wholly or in part, of Ger- 
man lineage, than there were Germans in the kingdom of 
Prussia at the close of the last century. There are more men and 
women of Scandinavian parentage in the United States than exist 
in the kingdom of Norway; there are at least half as many Ital- 
ians as can be found in the island of Sicily; there are more than 
half as many French Canadians as were returned by the last Do- 
minion census in the province of Quebec. We understate the 
truth, when, in view of the facts just cited, we assert that not 
one-half of the 62,000,000 human beings reported by the census 


-of 1890 to exist in the United States could prove themselves to be 


of pure English descent for the last three generations.” The 
article is not written in a hostile, or even unfriendly, spirit, but 
simply points out some historical and economic facts that are un- 
deniable and cannot be effaced by being ignored. But we agree 
with Mr. Wells in his statement that British rule invariably brings 
order, security and prosperity to the countries it annexes, ‘‘ pro- 
tects,” or temporarily occupies. ——M. Camille Flammarion, whose 
Gallic imagination sometimes has flown away with his profoundly 
scientific knowledge, discusses ‘‘ Mars and its Inhabitants” in a 
paper that has all the lucidity and charm of his other writings. 





‘‘The Forum” 

IN THIS NUMBER Bjoérnstjerne Bjornson begins a study of 
**Modern Norwegian Literature,” which stops at Ibsen and will 
be continued in a future paper (probably in the June number of 
the review), beginning with Jonas Lie. The article gives a clear 
outline of the birth and growth of contemporary Norwegian let- 
ters, and disproves some generally accepted ideas as to its tone :— 
‘* The tone or the temperament—or what shall I call that total 
impression in which all the fixed points of the whole view melt to- 
gether ?—of our literature is lightsome. * * * Now if mod- 
ern Norwegian literature has lately sent forth messages which do 
not look sound, it must be remembered that with the minor ones, 
it is contagion contracted from without, and with him, the great 
one, whom you all know, it is hardly disease but a medicine— 
the protest of an indignant mind which has fallen in love with 
homeeopathic cures. On the whole our literature is sound and 
glad. Even the latest ones now coming in, and of such signifi- 
cance that there is reason to expect many behind them—since a 
literary period never closes with writers of real importance, — 
even the latest ones are sound as a bell.” Prof. Wilhelm Rein 
of the University of Jena contributes a remarkable article on 
‘* Pestalozzi and Herbart”’; J. Gennadius, the Greek Ambassador 
to England, gives an excellent review of ‘‘Modern Archeology: 
Recent Excavations in Greece”; and H. K. Carroll gives a de- 


cidedly negative answer to the question, ‘‘Is the Power of Chris- 
tianity Waning ?” 








The Lounger 


HER MANY FRIENDS and admirers will hear with keen regret 
that Miss Mary E. Wilkins has been obliged to suspend all work 
owing to ill-health. Her condition is not at all serious, but it has 
been thought advisable that she lay aside her pen and take a good 
long rest. Her novel, ‘‘ Jerome: A Poor Man,” which was to 
have been commenced in Harfer’s Bazar in July, will not appear 
before January. Three fourths of the book are written, but it 
will now be laid aside until Miss Wilkins feels in good working 
trim again. I hope that this will be very soon, but hope at the 
same time that she will not be in too great a hurry to get back 
into the traces, 

* * * 


IN THE MAY number of Zhe Bookman is a particularly fine 
portrait of Miss Mary Anderson, and under it is printed the le- 
gend, ‘‘ From an unpublished photograph.” This would be in- 
teresting if true. I was struck by its similarity to the portrait 
on the poster published by the Messrs. Harper to advertise ‘A 
Few Memories,” and, being at their office in Franklin Square, 
the other day, I made some inquiries. 1 found out that the orig- 
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inal of the picture was taken by Messrs. Eliott & Fry of London, 
and had been presented by Mme. de Navarro to Mr. James R. 
Osgood, at whose death it came into the possession of Mr. A. V. 
S. Anthony of the Messrs. Harper’s art-department. When the 
subject of a poster for Miss Anderson’s book was being discussed, 
Mr. Anthony suggested this photograph, which was new to the 
American public. It was a large picture and showed a great deal 
of a not very picturesque dress. When the dress was objected 
to, Mr. Anthony, who, when he sees anything wrong, loses no 
time in righting it, whipped out his pen-knife and cut an oval 
from the card. While he cut as true an oval as a man could with- 
out the aid of instruments, there were little slips. You or I could 
not detect them unless they were pointed out to us, but Mr. An- 
thony could, and he found these same inaccuracies in The Book- 
man's excellent portrait. Now, just why 7he Bookman should call 
‘*unpublished ” a picture of which several thousand copies had 
been printed is a mystery that I call upon Prof. Peck or Mr. 
McArthur to explain. I do not look for infallibility in editors or 
publishers, but sometimes I look for an explanation. What is it, 
Prof. Peck ? 


oe 


WHEN PADEREWSKI closed his first season in America, there 
were those who said: ‘‘ He is only a fad; this sort of thing can’t 
keep up, wait till he comes again.” He came again and made 
more of a success than at first, and carried away $187,000, 
Still the scoffers scoffed. ‘‘He is done now, this is the last,” 
they insisted. ‘‘He knows it and you'll never hear Paderewski 
in America again.” It is hard to have to disappoint these peo- 
ple, but he came the third time and earned in one season 
$247,855. I have not heard from the scoffers yet, but I dare say 
that they will have their doubts of a fourth season, and so perhaps 
will Paderewski, for he will not be heard here for a long time, as 
he has now enough money to live on in comfort, not to say lux- 
ury, while he devotes himself to composition, as it is as a com- 
poser rather than as a performer that a musician earns immor- 
tality. What Paderewski does in the next few years will make 
him more famous, though perhaps not a quarter so rich, as all his 
pianoforte recitals put together. 

x* * * 


I SEE BY the papers that Mrs. Burton Harrison accompanied 
Mrs. I. Townsend Burden when the latter went to identify her 
stolen diamonds at the London police-court. What an opportunity 
for the novelist! Here is an international episode right to her 
hand, and she is just the one to make the most of it. 


* * * 


ALL HAIL to Dr. Chayvet of Fordham. Dr. Chauvet is the 
owner of the Poe Cottage, in that suburb, and, not being able or 
willing to keep it asa shrine, he rented it to atenant. When the 
tenant got possession he nailed up a sign on which was painted 
‘*Poe Laundry,” and perched above the sign was a wooden raven. 
This was too much for Dr. Chauvet to bear, and he at once re- 
funded to his tenant the month’s rent that had been paid in ad- 
vance and turned him out. The Doctor may be thrifty, but he 
has his feelings, and he is not going to let any soulless laundry- 
man make capital out of his literary property. And he is right. 
Fancy the poet’s sensations if he could see his Raven as a laundry 
sign! The next thing it would have been called ‘‘ Ah Po’s laun- 
dry.” . Dr. Chauvet did not act a moment too soon. 

* * * 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? Tired of being Mr. Watts, the gen- 
tleman who prints very dry sonnets in Zhe Atheneum, and very 
dry criticisms of other people’s poems, has changed his name to 
Dunton. This was his mother’s name, and he has long intended 
to assume it. Why he should have postponed doing so till he is 
well advanced in years, it were hard to say. Why he should 
assume it now is clearer; for he is at last to issue a first volume 
of his poems (printed by William Morris and published by John 
Lane); and by changing his name before the book appears, he 
may hope to avert some of the hostile criticism a volume of poems 
signed by a well-known critic of poetry might be expected to en- 
counter from victims of the author’s critical lash. I find this ad- 
vertisement in The Athenaeum :— 

| WALTER THEODORE WATTS DUNTON, heretofore 

+ called and known by the name of, WALTER THEODORE 
WATTS, of the Pines, Putney Hill, in the County of Surrey, Es- 
quire, hereby give Public Notice that I have assumed and adopted the 
surname of DUNTON in addition to my surname of Watts. And that 
by a Deed Poll dated April 17, 1896, and duly enrolled in the Central 
Office of the Supreme Court of Judicature, I formally declared that I 
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had assumed and adopted the said additional surname of Dunton, and 
that I intended thenceforth upon all occasions whatsoever to subscribe 
myself by the name of WALTER THEODORE WATTS DUNTON 
instead of Walter Theodore Watts, so that I and my heirs lawfully be- 
gotten might not thereafter be called or known by the said surname of 
WATTS, but by the surname of WATTS DUNTON, 


* * * 


THE SUGGESTION that a benefit performance be given for Mark 
Twain in one of the Hartford theatres, upon his return home, is 
said to meet the hearty approval of the people of that city. ‘* The 
humorist, it is announced, intends to live in Hartford again. He 
is now in South Africa.” ~1 doubt that the suggestion would meet 
with the ‘‘ hearty approval” of the humorist himself—any more 
than the proposition of a penny subscription, or something of the 
sort, at the time his failure as a publisher was announced. In 
fact, he would probably regard it even less favorably, as his 
lecture-tour will doubtless have restored his fortunes beyond the 
point where a ‘‘ benefit performance ” would be needed. 


* * * 


THERE IS, I believe, a certain class of Americans who would 
like foreigners to think that we are still in the pioneer stage in 
this country—that we all eat pie for breakfast, shoveling it in with 
a knife, and call our servants ‘‘ help.” An anecdote told by an 
American of this sort I quote here from 7ime and the Hour :— 

‘“‘ A friend who casually visited Mr. Rudyard Kipling was unprepared 
to find the family country dinner so serious an affair—Mr. Kipling wear- 
ing evening clothes and Mrs, Kipling the regulation English ‘ low’ dress, 
To make her guest appreciate the situation, Mrs. Kipling explained after 
dinner that Rudyard insisted on having English servants, and that if 
they were really of the right sort they would not stay in a family which 
did not dress for dinner, However, half the wealthy New York families 
are similarly enslaved to some majestic butler or serious flunky imported 
from the yo te side, with the inexorable traditions to which they delight 
to enslave themselves, without Mr. Kipling’s excuse of being to the man- 
ner born.” 

oa Ss 


THIS SORT OF talk is a weariness to the flesh, What does this 
writer want us todo? When we have the leisure to dine in a 
civilized manner, does he want us still to eat as though we were 
going to catch the next train? I suppose that he would think that 
not to eat at a lunch-counter showed a toadying to the effete 
nations of the old world. I remember that Mrs. Riggs (Kate 
Douglas Wiggin) once wrote about eating an egg out of the 
shell as though she had never heard of such a thing before. But 
then, Mrs. Riggs was writing moré or less humorously, and the 
writer of the Kipling paragraph is in dead earnest. No wonder 
Mr. Kipling says that we are in the ‘‘ waiting-room stage of civ- 
ilization.” 

*_ * * 

THE MEMBERS OF the Metropolitan Opera House took vio- 
lently to bicycling just before the close of the season. It was not 
so much a newly developed passion for out-of-door sports, as that 
a certain maker of bicycles had given all of them wheels; not only 
wheels, but bicycle suits, not Only suits, but bicycle trunks! With 
such an outfit, what was there for them to do but to learn to ride ? 
This they did with more or less success, Among the most en- 
thusiastic was Mme. Nordica. She learned to ride very quickly, 
and scorned the brake. A few days ago, coming down a hill near 
Grant’s tomb, her wheel got away with her, and she had a bad 
tumble. Now she thinks that she will not ride any more, that it 
is snatching a too fearful joy. 1am very sorry for this, for she 
is going to deprive herself of a great pleasure all on account of 
too great haste in riding down hill, and of riding without a brake. 
Inexperienced though she was, she might have saved herself, if 
she had had a brake. I do not consider it safe for a woman to 
ride without one, and I can’t see what is gained by going without 
this important part of the wheel. 

-_ * &* 


Apropos OF bicycle suits, one of the lady members of the 
company, who usually plays boys’ parts, was the only one who ob- 
jected to the short skirts. She thought them very immodest, and 
they take much from her pleasure in riding the wheel. This may 
seem strange, but it is true and not particularly surprising. There 
is everything in what one is accustomed to. A woman will go to 
the opera in a dress cut so low that she ought to be sent home, 
and yet, if a strange man should catch her in her dressing-sack, 
she would faint from excess of modesty. The singer was per- 
fectly sincere in her objection to the bicycle dress. 





New London 


(READ AT THE QUARTER-MILLENNIAL CELEBRATION, 


MAy 4 1896) 


The river whispered to the sea: 
‘* Bring me the men of destiny, 
The men of faith, the men of power, 


From whom shall spring a nation’s flower! ”’ 


Long, long the waves of ocean bore 
That message to its further shore: 

At last from ancient realms there came 
The makers of the New World’s fame. 


Then, in the warring Indian land, 

Brave Winthrop and his gallant band 
Hewed clearings; and from fallen oak 
Rose the first hearth-fire’s signal smoke. 


Long, long they strove, and slowly reared 
Homestead and school and church revered, 
And there, beside a woodland rill, 

They set the lowly, quaint Town Mill; 


Where still the patient wheel goes round 


As Time’s wheel turns with hushing sound, 


While, pouring o’er it, the stream of life 
Leaps foaming, sparkling, torn with strife. 


Long, long, till dawned the stormy days 
When all were smitten with war’s amaze, 
And dwellers in New London town 

For Freedom won the martyr’s crown. 


In ship or troop, at sea, a-field, 

The doom of tyranny then they sealed ; 
While on fair Groton’s crimsoned height 
Broke freedom’s morn in fiery light. 


Not Switzer mountaineers, or they 

Who perished at Thermopylz, 

Did bolder deeds, drew nobler breath 
Than these who calmly here faced death. 


But when, beneath the rule of peace, 
From fiercer tasks they found release, 
Our men swept ocean near and far 
To regions of the polar star, — 


The harvest of the sea to reap, 
And win from out yon changeful deep 
The modest wealth that makes a home, 


From quicksand safe and treacherous foam. 


Again the clamorous war-word came: 
They rose once more, in patriot flame, 
And sent their valorous ranks to crush 
A swift rebellion’s onward rush, 


Now, days of calm anew prevail: 
The loom, the foundry and the sail, 
With meekest tillers of the soil— 
And rail and mart—bring fruitful toil. 


Out from the past’s long cloudland-lines 
The sunlight of the present shines, 

And touches every living face 

With something of an old-time grace; 


The simple force, the steadfast thought 
That from the forest a city wrought. 
And so this sunlight from the past 
Reminds us of a radiance vast 


That moves behind life’s gloom and storm 


In one divine, abiding form; 
The source of faith, the source of power, 
The Ruler of our every hour. 


In turmoils of all changing time 

May reverence for that Light sublime 

Within our 4 ite being dwell 
ear her final knell. 


Till earth shall 
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So shall New London’s memories old 
Blend with the future’s morning-gold ; 
And humble deeds, like firm alloy, 
Strengthen the spirit’s finer joy. 


Here men should meet, of every race, 
With honest grasp and open face, 

And live, as many whose work is done, 
To bring from passing clouds the sun. 


Long as these rocky hills arise 

About her, and the starry skies 

Keep watch, and from the unconquered sea 
Comes the sweet breath of liberty, — 


So long may brave folk still abide 

Like those who erst here dwelt and died, 
And the sea-city, gazing round, 

Behold her borders with honor crowned! 


GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, 


London Letter 


THE MEMBERS OF the Publishers’ Association assembled on 
Tuesday to hear the inaugural address of their President, Mr. C. 
J. Longman. It is now arranged that the Society's offices will be 
at Stationer’s Hall, and it was here that the meeting was held. 
Representatives were present from almost every reputable firm; 
and Mr. Longman’s address seems to have given general satis- 
faction. It was, indeed, eminently moderate and sensible in tone, 
and should do a good deal to clear up many foolish misconcep- 
tions of the Society’s attitude and aim. For Mr. Longman wisely 
insisted upon the necessity of codperation among all classes in- 
terested in the production of books, and advocated a sort of affilia- 
tion with the Incorporated Society of Authors. In this he is un- 
doubtedly right; for the interests of the author are substantially 
the interests of the publisher as well; and it would be quite absurd 
to start a Publishers’ Association which should be continually at 
variance with the Authors’ Society. Now that Mr. Longman has 
expressly deprecated the supposition that there is anything offens- 
ive in the alliance of this latest trades-union, we shall perhaps 
begin to understand that its inauguration is likely to be as advan- 
tageous to the writer as to the man of business. Mr. Longman 
laid especial stress upon the desirability of a universal and uni- 
form copyright law; and it is to this end, I understand, that the 
deliberations of the Paris Congress will be principally directed. 
After all, publishers do not combine against authors, nor authors 
against publishers; all alike combine to protect their interests from 
the advance of that unwieldy body, the general public. As the 
Master of the Temple once said at a booksellers’ dinner :— 
‘«Gentlemen, we know what the general public is; it is a body of 
persons joined in a league, sworn to obtain a six-shilling book for 
four-and-sixpence,”” The book-trade has been a poor pursuit for 
several years; now, if the three great associations can only work 
together in unity, we may be able to live by our pens once more, 
as our fathers have declared unto us that their fathers did before 
them. 

It seems that Mr. Rudyard Kipling has at last settled to make. a 
permanent home in England, At any rate, he is expected here in 
the early spring, and is said to have arranged to take a house for 
at least three or four years. He will find many friends to welcome 
him; and editors will doubtless be relieved at finding him some- 
what more accessible. It is presumed that he will settle in Wilt- 
shire, a county for which he has a predilection. He had time to 
grow tired of London in the days when he ‘used to lodge within 
sound of the traffic of Charing Cross railway-station. 

Sir George Newnes’s Daily Courier has arrived, and gives much 
material for a penny. Anyone who has essayed journalism at all 
knows that you cannot judgea paper by its first number or two; 
and it is rumored that the printers went somewhat astray over their 
instructions for the make-up. But certain things are clear, The 
paper is not, as commonly reported, to confine itself to the inter- 
ests of woman; on the contrary, it makes a bold bid for the suf- 
‘frages of every class of readers. Nor are politics eschewed, ex- 
cept in the sense that violently contentious topics will be avoided. 
This is but natural, since Sir George Newnes is himself a Liberal, 
while his editor, Mr. Earl Hodgson, is a staunch Conservative. 
There is plenty of variety in the paper, and it seems likely to 





I alluded some weeks ago to a projected performance of ‘‘ Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” in which the Misses Beringer are to play both hero 
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and heroine. A date has now been fixed for this interesting enter- 
prise, which will take place in the middle of May, at the Prince of 
Wales’s Théatre, Miss Esmé is to be Romeo, Miss Vera, Juliet. 
Additional attraction will be given to the performance by the fact 
that Mr. Arthur Bourchier has kindly promised to play Mercutio, 
—than which I can imagine no better selection. Mrs. Bourchier 
{Miss Violet Vanbrugh) has, by the bye, given evidence during 
the past week of remarkable and unsuspected talent as a tragé- 
dienne, in a little play by Miss Alicia Ramsay and Mr. Rudolph 
de Cordova, which now precedes ‘‘The Chili Widow.” The 
critics were somewhat severe upon the play, although | am as- 
sured by a hardened playgoer that it is a very impressive little piece 
indeed. There seems, however, no question as to the excellence of 
the acting, or of Miss Vanbrugh’s success. Mr, Cordova, I be- 
lieve, will be one of the cast in the ladies’ ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 
Miss Fiona Macleod, the Celtic novelist, is not to confine her 
attention to Celtic publishers. Her next book, ‘‘ Green Fire,”’ is 
to be issued by Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co., who have re- 
cently acquired the most fascinating offices in Whitehall Gardens. 
One is amazed, indeed, to find that the landlord of what has long 
been a private house of ‘‘elegant appointments” should have 
been induced to let it for business purposes; for landlords are apt 
to be strenuous upon a matterof this sort. Atany rate, the Con- 
stables have now a long garden stretching to the Embankment, 
in which tame authors may be treated to tea and wooed to 
pleasant contracts. Miss Macleod, I believe, has yet to make her 
appearance in London, She prefers the seclusion of Midlothian, 
and maintains a wise aversion from satisfying personal curiosity. 
Mr. Gilbert Parker is expected in town during the week after 
next, when he will no doubt find ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty”’ 
numbered among the successes of the season. London is mean- 
while invaded by American publishers, of whom a fresh cargo ar- 
tives by every ship. They find ‘‘ things moving” somewhat more 
briskly than usual under the impetus of the new. Association and 
its schemes; and most of them speak hopefully of the prospects of 
the autumn season. May their genial prophecy be abundantly 
fulfilled ! 


LONDON, 25 April 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Chicago Notes 


MR, JULES GUERIN of this city has hung forty of his pictures, 
the products of a year spent under the grey skies of Holland, in 
‘one of the galleries of the Art Institute. They do not represent 
the superficial Holland of the traveler, whose impressions of the 
country are derived chiefly from car windows. He has lived in 
the open fields, breathed the moist air, watched the effect of long- 
continued clouds and rains upon canal and meadow and shaded 
toad. He has been able to paint with convincing force and sub- 
tlety, because he has loved it all, because its artistic possibilities 
were meat and drink to him, because nothing else mattered if only 
he could sketch the sheep upon the dunes, or the loggers plod- 
ding on with their work under rain-laden clouds. It is his intense 
absorption in the work he was doing that one feels in these pic- 
tures, his desire to express, not only the outward aspect of the 
scene before him, but its inner mysteries, its poetic significance. 
‘One leaves the gallery with a deeper understanding of Holland 
and its le, with some conception of the influence of climate 
and the condition of the earth upon their character and destiny. 

Mr. Guerin’s work suggests Mauve and Mesdag and the Maris 
brothers, but only remotely and because he has been painting 
their country. He has been influenced especially by the first, but 
his manner, as well as his outlook, is hisown, The pictures are 
colorless, some of them are almost monotones, but one feels them 
‘to be true and inevitable. Here is the peculiar wetness of the 
Holland atmosphere, its pearly grays, so difficult to reproduce 
with the necessary delicacy, its exquisite gradations of soft colors, 
‘its strangely pallid sunlight. 

Mr. Guerin proves in this collection that he can handle oils as 
‘consistently as he can water-colors, and with as true a respect for 
the possibilities and limitations of hismedium. He does not hesi- 
‘tate to take any liberties which will help to express his thought 
more accurately, but it is seldom that he does not justify them. 
In his most ambitious painting, ‘‘ The of St. “og 
‘the hillside, churned up by water into gulleys which have some- 
thing of weird beauty about them, is most skilfu ed; but 
the figure of the shepherdess does not bear the right relation to it. 


As a whole, his work is so thoughtful, so beautiful and virile, 
_ ‘that it makes him a prominent figure in American art. 


Lucy Monrog. 


CHICAGO, 5 May 1896. 
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The Fine Arts 
The Metropolitan Museum Opening 

AMONG THE MOST important new acquisitions of the Metro- 
politan Museum, shown for the first time at the — opening, 
are the three pictures bought with the Catharine Wolfe fund, the 
‘* Whale-Ship,”” by Turner, ‘‘The Edge of the Woods,” by 
Rousseau, and a classical figure-piece, ‘‘ Lachryme,” by the 
late Lord Leighton. The Turner has already been described in 
these pages, as it has been on exhibition in the Museum, doubt- 
less with a view to sale, for over a year. It is a good example, 
painted about 1846, and fairly well preserved. Its late owner was 
the well-known etcher, Sir Francis Seymour Haden. The Rous- 
seau was bought at the recent sale of the Schaus collection in 
New York, and is an excellent landscape, with a fine, breezy sky, 
and a hill in shadow covered with rough herbage and fringed with 
trees in the foreground. The example of Leighton, though it 
cannot be called important, is one that fairly represents the re- 
spectable talent of the painter. It shows a Greek woman 
wrapped in a dark mantle, standing, with one arm thrown over a 
funeral stele, likewise draped with black. It was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1895. The Museum has been enriched by 
several new gifts, Portraits, of a lady wearing a coral necklace, 
painted by Hoppner; of Lady Mary Berkeley, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller; and of Mr, William Forsyth, by Sir Henry Raeburn, have 
been presented by Messrs. Arthur and George A. Hearn, the lat- 
ter of whom has lent examples of several other painters of the old 
English school. Mr. Samuel Colman has added some interesting 
pieces to his remarkable collection of Japanese pottery; the 
Crosby Brown collection of musical instruments of all nations and 
periods has been increased by nearly four hundred pieces, and a 
fine collection of Greek and Etruscan vases has been lent by Mr. 
Samuel T. Baxter. 

A ‘* retrospective loan” collection of American portraits and 
other paintings, got’ together by the Curator of Paintings, Mr. 
Storey, will be found very interesting from a purely historical 
point of view, There are in it some good portraits of noted 
people by Copley, Gilbert Stuart and Washington Aliston; but 
most of the works are, of course, artistically of mediocre value. 

Allof the new galleries on the ground floor are now open to the 
public, the galleries that have been closed heretofore containing 
casts after the works of Michael Angelo, Donatello and other 
Italian sculptors, and a selection of Gothic architectural casts, for 
which there is no room in the main hall. But the new galleries 
are much too narrow for most of the casts exhibited in them, 
Figures like those of the Parthenon pediments cannot be 
seen without plenty of space, and it is to be hoped that the Mu- 
seum will soon be enabled to afford it by the addition of another 
wing. 





The Century Posters 

A COMPETITIVE exhibition of poster designs, intended for the 
August number of 7he Century, has brought together a large 
number of interesting drawings, which are displayed at the offices 
of the magazinein Union Square. Three prizes have been awarded, 
the first ($125) to J. C. Leydendecker of Paris, for a design of a 
young girl in white, with flowing hair of gold bronze, who is coming 
through a field of red poppies. The poppy is also the leading 
motive in the design by Maxfield Parrish of Philadelphia, which has 
obtained the second prize ($75). It shows a nude Indian girlina blue 
twilight forest. The third prize ($50) has gone to Baron A. Ros- 
enkrantz of New York, for a tawny-haired young woman in dark 
purple, on a yellow background, who is inhaling the odor of a 
poppy. Thisis very well arranged for color-printing, but is per- 
haps too warm in tone to be suitable for a midsummer num- 
ber. Among other good or suggestive sketches are one of an 
open-air concert under paper lanterns; a family group by the 
beach, in which the red, green and blue are used boldly but not 
rashly; another of a young man sketching near a garden wall 
meuied with shade and sunshine; and still another, of a man 
reading by a river-bank. Though many of the seven hundred 
drawings are weak, a surprising number possess real merit. 


Pictures at the Hebrew Institute 
THE FOURTH free art exhibition, organized by the Educational 
Alliance, was in the evening of May 3, in the auditorium 
of the Hebrew Institute, Jefferson Street and East Broadway. 
About 140 pictures are displayed, Spe ged principal lenders be- 
ing Messrs. Isidor Straus, President of the Alliance ; Oscar Straus, 
Jacob H. Schiff, J. B. Bloomingdale, Dr. Joseph Weiner, Mrs, 
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Sarah Friedlander, Durand Ruel, S. » Jacob W. Mack, Jules 
S. Bache, Lee Kohns,. Dr. Joseph D. W: I, Boskowitz, Isaac 
Stern, Henry Neustadter, William Solomon, J. M. Lichtenauer, 
Mrs, Jesse Seligman, Edgar M. Johnson, I. N. Heidelberg, Eman- 
uel Lehman, Louis Stern, Knoedler & Co., Theodore Hellman, 
P. J. Goodhart and Simon Sterne. The opening ceremonies. were 
simple and brief. The President spoke a few words of welcome, 
and Profs. Morris Loeb and Henry M. Leipziger, and Mr. J. B. 
Reynolds of the University Settlement, made. short addresses, in 
which they referred to the uplifting influence of the study of works 
of art upon the community. 

The exhibition held last year, under the joint auspices of the 
Alliance and the University Settlement Society, was visited by 
106,000 people. The present one will remain open until the 
evening of May 21. 





Art Note 


PRESIDENT FAURE formally opened the Champs Elysées Salon 
on April 29. The exhibition is far superior to that of the Champs 
de Mars Salon, which was opened last week. A number of works 
which were included in the advance notices of the exhibits were 
not shown, Among these were two pictures by Florian Piexotto 
of San Francisco; two by Walter McEwen of Chicago; one by 
Edward Goenet of San Antonio, Tex.; one by Eli Harvey of 
Cincinnati; two by Charles Heberer of St. Louis; one by Edgar 
Cameron of Chicago; a piece of sculpture by Guernsey Mitchell 
of Rochester, N. Y.; the first-mentioned landscape by Peter A. 
Gross of Allentown, Penn., an early morning view of Linerdun 
on the Moselle; ‘‘The Fish Market at Dieppe,” by William E. 
Norton of Boston; and ‘‘ Maternity’ and a ‘‘ Portrait of Mme. 
L.” by Charles H. Pepper of New York. 





The Drama 
** Godefroi and Yolande ’’ 
THIS ONE-ACT play by Lawrence Irving, which was produced 


in Abbey’s Theatre on Monday evening, with Ellen Terry in the 
principal character, is a striking illustration of the dangers of imi- 
tation, Mr. Irving, who is a son of Sir Henry, plainly has been 


a diligent student of the works of the ‘‘ advanced” school of 
dramatists, especially of Maeterlinck, from whom he has borrowed 
the trick of short sentences and endless repetitions and the chorus 
of young women. As is common in cases of this kind, he has 
reproduced the weaknesses without the compensating virtues of 
the original—the structural faults and absurdities, without the 
poetic and imaginative beauties which might have redeemed them. 
**Godefroi and Yolande” is founded upon an old tale, which ap- 
pealed to Swinburne in the days of his reckless youth, and was 
written, doubtless, with perfectly pure intent, to show, as in a 
dramatic allegory, the elevating and refining influence of spiritual 
love, and the triumph of unselfish devotion over cowardice and 
bigotry, Actually, through unskilful treatment, it is one of the 
= disagreeable of fleshly and ‘‘ realistic’ plays yet seen in this 
ty. 
It begins tolerably well. Yolande, a courtesan of matchless 
beauty, is about to entertain the King, his brother the Arch- 
bishop, and a host of courtiers, all her most humble slaves. She 
is frightened by a pallor that has spread over her features, and 
when the leech will not explain it, she vents her humors on her 
faithful clerk, Godefroi, who is content to worship her in silence 
from afar. Then the guests arrive, and Yolande is enthroned in 
splendor, amid jewels, gold and flowers. At this moment a 
knight, just arrived from the Holy Land, proclaims her a leper, 
at the word her suitors, her flatterers and her servants flee 
from her in horror, leaving only the faithful Godefroi, whose con- 
stancy neither the dread of the disease nor the anathemas of the 
Church can move, This, in its simplest form, is a moving story, 
but Mr. Irving spoils it in the elaboration, insisting, with most 
' indiscreet iteration, upon physical details, thus emphasizing the 
repulsiveness of the suggested situation, until the admiration 
which he is endeavoring to excite is’ replaced by a feeling very 
nearly akin to disgust. In its ultimate effect, therefore, the play 
is morbid and unwholesome, and it is curious that Sir Henry 
should have permitted its presentation in its present crude and ex- 
tra’ it shape. 

A h only put on for a single representation, the piece was 
staged with the liberality and good taste that invariably mark 
the London ve management. That the acting was ineffect- 
ive was not wholly the fault of the players. Miss Ellen Terry is 
quite out of her element in such a part as Yolande, which calls 
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for a passion far beyond her range, while the rigid and frigid style 
of Mr. Cooper disqualifies him for all parts of romantic fervor. 
On the whole, the production was a failure, and deserved to be, 
but there are signs in young Mr. Irving’s work of a boldness, an 
originality and an appreciation of dramatic effect which ought to 
to be put to good account by and by, after discipline and experi- 
ence, 





** Ladies’ Book-Plates’”’ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


It hardly seems fair to say in your review of Miss Norna La- 
bouchere’s ‘‘ Ladies’ Book-Plates,” that ‘‘ the only American plate 
in the present collection is that of the Colonial Dames, by E. D. 
French.” There are four other plates by Mr. French on the five 
pages next preceding that which gives the Colonial Dames’; and 
directly opposite to the last is the handsome plate of Mrs. Jo- 
sephine E. S. Porter, designed and etched by Mr. W. F. Hopson of 
New Haven, a designer of whom Miss Labouchere speaks highly. 
In addition to these, the joint-plate of Mr. and Mrs. Burrows of 
Cleveland is given on page 248, the plate of Mrs, Florence Scrib- 
ner Stauffer of New York, designed by D. McN. Stauffer, one of 
the first of the new group of American designers of book-plates, 
on page 319; and that of Edith Woodward, designed by D. Berke- 
ley Updike, on page 330. Besides these illustrations there are de- 
scriptions of a goodly number of other American plates in the 
‘* Lists of English, Foreign and Joint Plates,” but as many of 
these are queerly included with the English plates, it is not sur- 
prising that your reviewer missed them. On the whole, the 
American plates have a good representation in Miss Labouchere's 
book, 


HARTFORD, Conn., 29 April 1896. CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN. 





Current Comment 


BOYESEN A LIVING PRESENCE.—I remember, with this self- 
compassion, how it was more than once on my tongue, in the first 
days after I got back to town, in the fall, to say, ‘‘ Now I suppose 
Boyesen will be coming again,’’ and how I recognized that the 
chief pleasure of my winters had been his coming every week for 
a full evening of such talk as only old friends, long agreed about 
life and art, can have, Then, before those first few days were 
past, before ever I got the words of affectionate expectation ut- 
tered, came the bewildering news of his sudden death. It was 
incredible, as death always is, but not so much in his case from 
its suddenness as from the void it made where so much power, so 
much will, so much vitality had lately been, It is still very hard 
to realize that he has ceased to be; he continues, in the sense of 
his friend, a living presence, as he will continue a lasting presence 
in the story of the alien literature in which he made himself citi- 
zen.— W, D. Howells, in Harper's Bazar. 


* * 


THE SINCERE ART OF ‘‘ ANNA KARENINA,”—It is, like all 
Tolstoi’s earlier novels, a book conceived and executed upon a 
vast scale. There is not:a page in it that does not witness to the 
minute and unflagging patience of his observation of life. It re- 
minds one in this respect of the great cathedrals of the middle 
ages, in which the humblest piece of carving or sculpture, which 
is thrust furthest out of sight, and which the artist must have 
known would rarely or never be observed, is executed with as 
much nicety of finish as those parts of the work which were 
meant tochallengecriticism. Itschief interest centres, of course, 
in Anna herself, and her temptation, fall and shame. But side 
by side with her story there run other stories, full of pure, idyllic 
love, of sweetness, sanity and natural affection, so that while 
Anna always remains the supreme object of interest, and her 
tragedy is that which the mind is never permitted to forget, yet 
the reader is made to realise that she is but one figure upon a 
crowded stage. Now, this is not merely fine art, but it is true 
realism. Itis relatively easy to create a one-part drama, and ex- 
cite intense interest by making the one figure in the drama a 
woman struggling in the throes of a disloyal love. Such a drama 
appeals to the widespread sensationalism which cares for nothing 
but strong lights and shades, and has no sense of moral equi- 
poise and artistic perspective. But to fill the stage with a crowd 


of figures, each individual and defined, and yet hold the eye by 
one supreme figure, who appeals in the strongest way to our pity 
and indignation, is a great achievement, and this is what Tolstoi 
has achieved. But-he hasdone much more than this, His daring. 
is great, for he has withheld nothing in the story of Anna’s shame. 
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Yet from first tolast his appeal is made entirely to the moral sense 
of the reader, nor is there anything more piteous in literature 
than Anna’s own cry, in the very climax alike of her love and 
her shame, ‘‘ It is horrible.” Think of how the ordinary French 
novelist would deal with such a theme, and then you will appreci- 
ate the method of Tolstoi. One cannot but feel that there is a 
sort of divine simplicity about the man: an innermost purity of 
mind and spirit, which controls the situation, and awes while it 
amazes us. And this divine simplicity is the result of perfect sin- 
cerity as applied to art.— The Rev, W. 7. Dawson, in The Young 
Man. m 
* * & 


‘ 

Wuy NOVELs FAIL AS PLAys,—The best books make the 
worst dramas on record. No one yet has ever dramatized Thack- 
eray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair” or ‘‘ Esmond”—both stories teeming as 
they are with dramatic situations and surprises. Dickens, who 
loved the stage, was divorced from his love, in that his books were 
impossible for dramatic treatment. They were very good to read, 
but very bad to act. There isa reasonin allthis. The art of the 
novelist is to delay his secret ; the art of the dramatist is to betray 
it. The best and most interesting book is the one that delays the 
surprises until the last page; the worst play is the one that re- 
fuses to tell the secret until five minutes before the curtain falls on 
the last act. The reader of novels likes to dawdle over the story, 
and to prolong the agony; the spectator of plays loves to be wiser 
than the puppets before him, and to watch them dallying. In 
fact, the playgoer is a kind of omniscience in pit and gallery, stalls 
and boxes, who knows more than any one else.—London Truth. 


* * a 


STORIES WITHOUT NAMES.—Mr, Arthur Waugh, in his in- 
teresting London Letter to the New York Cr##ic, informs us that, 
owing to the increase of new magazines and periodicals, ‘‘ the 
pressure put upon notable novelists is just now very considerable, 
and some of them, one would think, must be writing night and 
day to keep pace with their engagements.” And what sad trash 
the work must be when done! Mr. Waugh might have added, 
Some day we shall have a not wnsieanaattel magazine which will 
publish its stories without any names.—C. XK. S., in The Iilus- 
trated London News. 

* *¢ *& 

STEVENSON'S READING.—In‘a recent number of Zhe’ Specta- 
tor there is a description of the late Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
library at-Vailima. The writer, Mr. A. W. Mahaffy, expected to 
find well-thumbed editions of the classics in ‘‘the original 
tongues”; but instead he found Bohn’s translations, and was 
amazed, ‘‘I had always thought,” he says, ‘‘ that Stevenson must 
have been a good classical scholar, and had an idea, formed I know 
not how or whence, that a great style—and surely his may be 
justly called so—necessitated a close and intimate acquaintance 
with classical authors.” In this respect Mr. Mahaffy shares a 
common superstition. Why should it be thought that a writer 
cannot be master of his native tongue without a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin? Not to speak of Shakespeare and Burns, there 
have been many masters of style who had not so much as a 
speaking acquaintance with classical authors. Mr. Stevenson, 
according to his own confession, had little or no Greek, Homer 
in the original was beyond him; and his case is yet another con- 
firmation of the truth that one may be a charming writer and 
know comparatively little of the ancients, save through the 
medium of translation. The classics help, but they are not abso- 
lutely essential. The one thing needfulis natural talent, and that 
Mr, Stevenson had in abundance. But it is not to be supposed 
that Mr. Stevenson was not a well-read man. That chiselled and 
jewelled style of his was not got without wide and varied reading. 
Of French literature he had an intimate knowledge, and naturally 
Mr. Mahaffy found a considerable collection of French works in 
his library, History also, both English and French, was well 
represented, but, curiously enough, there were few books of 
Scottish literature, though Mr. Stevenson was a profound student 
of Scottish poetry and chronicles, No mention is made of 
novels, but of the poets, old and new, Mr. Stevenson seems to 
have been an assiduous reader. Mr. Mahaffy was privileged to 
examine some quarto volumes, containing SGietotins in dia 
form of Mr. Stevenson’s many voyages. Doubtless these will 
one day be published.— 7e Publishers’ Circular. 

*“* © 


SHAMELESS PUBLISHING.—There is a custom which prevails 
rang certain publishers which cannot be too strongly condemned 
by ail right-thinking men—to wit, the grubbing-up out of for- 
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gotten newspaper files, and elsewhere, of the earlier writings of 
an author after he has become famous, and reprinting them with- 
out leave or license from the author, and with his name on the 
cover. * * * There ought to be some way of preventing this 
sort of thing. It is unjust to the author, and a fraud on the pub- 
lic. Certainly, a writer ought to have some. proprietary right in 
the use of his name, and no publisher ought to be permitted to 
attach it to a book without the owner's sanction. It is one of the 
perils of literary eminence that the early productions, written at a 
stage when the subsequent celebrity has the least reason to be 
proud of his mental efforts, are caught up and printed, without so 
much as the courtesy of a request or inquiry as to whether the 
publication would be agreeable or not. The cOpyright law might 
be amended in such a way as to make this sort of freebooting 
illegal, and the restriction ought to apply to the use of the names 
of foreign authors, as well as those of native birth. A provision 
in the law to the effect that the name of a living author shall not 
be attached to any work without his consent would settle the 
matter.— Brooklyn Eagle. 
* * * 


BEAUTY IN EXPRESSION.—No error is more common than to 
suppose that the tiny foot or hand, or the little mouth or ear, or 
the large eye must be good simply on account of these long- 
lauded qualities; any painter or sculptor will soon tell you that it 
is the perfection of form and character and, in the features, the 
power of subtle and refined expression, that go to make the high- 
est types of accepted beauty. A lovely and most perfect face may 
be badly poised on the throat, and the throat not well attached to 
the bust.—G. H. Boughton, in The Tribune. 


* * 


Mme. GRAND’s GOOD EXAMPLE.—The author of ‘‘ The Heav- 
enly Twins” has another book on the stocks which may possibly 
see the light in the autumn. There has been a longer interval 
in Sarah Grand’s case than usually follows on the issue of a chef 
d'euvre. The worst of making a big success at starting is the 
difficulty of scoring a second, but, given a decent interval, it is 
not insuperable. Some of our novelists are so greedy they refuse 
the public time to digest what they have written. Sarah Grand 
was asked the other day if she intended to follow the example of 
Marie Corelli and pose as an injured author. She answered that 
it was not at alllikely.—London Literary World, 


* * & 


Mr. BLACKMORE’S MopEsTY.—Mr. R. D, Blackmore writes 
to an American correspondent in relation to a paragraph which 
appeared in the 7y#bune a few months ago :—‘‘ ‘ The Fate of Frank- 
lin’ was not my first, but rather my last bit of verse. As for 
‘Lorna Doone’s’ ‘bursting upon an enthusiastit world,’ the 
fact is, that fortwo years ‘ Lorna Doone’ dropped dead, and three- 
fourths of the first edition was transported—Botany Bay took it 
for waste paper.” Mr. Blackmore is too modest, The queer ac- 
cident which, in the early days of his beautiful book, seemed to 
relegate it to obscurity soon spent its force; and then Lorna the 
fair did, indeed, burst upon-an enthusiastic world, which has 
loved her ever since. Such a book could not ‘‘drop dead” to-day. 
Is that fact indicative of an advance in taste, or of the modern 
passion for amusement which wastes no good novel?—New York 
Tribune, 

*- * * 

PLETHORA OF REVIEWERS,—Nearly every young writer wishes 
to begin his career by reviewing for the press. When Zhe Pub- 
lishers’ Circular tells us that five novels are issued every twenty- 
four hours, six histories or biographies each week, and two educa- 
tional books and one volume of sermons every morning, the 
outsider naturally thinks that in the work of literary criticism he 
will find an unlimited field. People who have written one short 
story, or one more or less successful biography, say to each other 
at Writers’ Clubs and elsewhere, ‘If only I could get some re- 
viewing for the Daily News or The Spectator/"' They send in 
reviews of any book which takes their fancy and cannot under- 
stand why nothing more is heard of them.— 7he British Weekly. 

“* &* 

CRITICS BECOMING RARE IN ENGLAND,—It is sometimes 
said that the race of great critics, like the race of great poets and 
novelists, has departed or is departing. Without going into the 
wide issues raised by such an assertion, it must be admitted that, 
while reviewers more and more abound, critics are becoming rarer 
and rarer. We have, itis true, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. F Har 
rison and Mr. Henley, all learned, luminous and authoritative. 
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But so far no successor has arisen, we will not say to Coleridge, Car- 
lyle, or Macaulay, but to Mr. Arnold or Mr, Pater. Has criticism 
fon outof fashion? Has the journalist oustea the man-of-letters ? 

s the newspaper in very truth killing the book ? or is it simply that 
in the domain of criticism there is a dearth of brains >— London 
Publishers’ Circular. 





Educational Notes 


IN ITS budget for the coming school year, the Brooklyn Board 
of Education has set aside $12,000 for the establishment and 
maintenance of kindergarten classes in connection with the pub- 
lic schools, It is high time that the New York Board should rec- 
ognize the importance of the kindergarten in the education of the 
people in the same way, and relieve the Kindergarten Association 
of at least part of the burden it has so bravely borne for many 
years in the interest of the community. 

At the closing exercises of the Woman's Law Class of the New 
York University, on April 29, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew delivered 
the annual address, Prof. Erwin, Chairman of the Committee on 
Award of the University, announced that the prize scholarship of 
$200 had been won by Mrs. Fannie W. Marshall. 


The third annual banquet of the Alumnz of the Woman’s Law 
Class of New York University took place at Delmonico’s‘on May 5. 
Among those present were Mrs. J. P. Munn, President of the 
Woman's Legal Education Society, who presided; Miss Helen 
Gould, the Society’s Vice-President; Chancellor Henry M. Mac- 
‘Cracken of New York University; Mrs. H. M. MacCracken, Miss 
M, Carey Thomas, President of Bryn Mawr; Mrs. Julia J. Irvine, 
President of Wellesley; the Rev. Dr. James M. Taylor, President 
of Vassar; the Rev. Dr. David J. Hill, President of Rochester; Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Mrs. F. W. Downer, Vice-Dean; Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell Sage and Dr. George Alexander. Mrs. Munn, in 
opening the after-dinner proceedings, spoke of the increase in the 
avenues for higher education opened to women during the last two 
decades. She pointed out that priorto 1860, when Vassar College 
was organized, there was no woman's college in America where 
the same liberal education was offered to the weaker sex as to 
men, Fifteen years after Vassar, the pioneer college, was estab- 
lished, Wellesley was started, and again ten years later Bryn 
Mawr came into existence. To-day, she continued, these and 
their sister institutions furnished all the advantages of a thorough 
college education, In the women’s colleges there were to-day 
more than 16,000 students, but proof was found of the necessity 
for more colleges for women in the fact that every year ad- 
mission is refused to large numbers because of the inability, of the 
colleges to accommodate all the applicants seeking entrance. Miss 
Thomas, who was the first wf felicitously remarked that 
she had obtained a special dispensation from Mrs. Munn to speak 
seriously, on condition that Mr. Depew would confine himself to the 
funny side of things, The other speakers were Mr. Depew, 
Chancellor MacCracken, Mrs. Julia J. Irvine, Dr. J. M. Taylor, Dr. 
W. J. Hill and Prof. Isaac F, Russell. 


The first annual meeting of the Orthografic Union will be held 
on May 25, in the New York University Building, in Washington 
Square. 

Among the speakers at the annual dinner of the Church Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor, in this city, 
on May 5, were Bishop Potter and the Rev. Dr. Rainsford. In 
the course of his speech the latter said that we cannot exaggerate 
the educational advantage of the labor-union, and that the prob- 
lem for this country to unravel is that of education. He saidalso:— 
“**Tt is blasphemy when a man says, ‘Mine own hand and mine 
own arm brought me my wealth.’ That man is against God be- 
cause he is against his fellow man. ‘There is a growing belief 
that it is more important how a man makes his money than how 
he s it. The man that makes thousands suffer so that he 
may leave a $1,000,000 library to his native city, and that he may 
a name perpetuated in a mausoleum, commits a grievous 


The Yale Library has received a gift of $1500 as a class of 
ce derived from the profits of this year’s junior prom- 
e . ° 

. The annual universitv debate between Yale and Harvard took 
place in College Street Hall, New Haven, on May. The 
osition discussed was that a court of arbitration should 

ae United States and Great Britain, Harvard 


defending ale won the day, the ng a unanimous 
decision within ive utauhee cml see ead ta ue closed. 
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The judges were Messrs. Elihu Root, Walter H. Page of The At 
lantic Monthly, and Albert Shaw of The Review of Reviews, 
The Hon. Edward J. Phelps, ex-Minister to England, presided. 
This is the first victory Yale has won in the eight debates held 
thus far with Harvard. Following closely the University’s triumph 
over Princeton in December, it demonstrates that the students 
have begun to take a deep interest in the matter.. The banquet 
which followed the debate brought out, also, some excellent 


speakers, 

At the semi-annual meeting of the Central Association of the 
Congregational Churches with the First Congregational Church of 
Christ in Ithaca, on May 5 and 6, Prof, Schurman of Cornell 
delivered an address on ‘‘ Christian Faith in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” 

The eighty-fourth annual commencement of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary took place on Mays, TheGeorgeS, Green 
Fellowship of $600 was awarded to John Lukas de Jong of Chi- 
cago, and the Alumni New Testament Fellowship and the Archi- 
bald Robertson Scholarship, also of $600, to James Stevenberg 
of Fulton, Ill. Both are graduates of Hope College, Mich. The 
prizes offered by the Messrs. Scribner for the best theses, by mem- 
bers of the senior class, on ‘‘The Doctrine of Faith in the 
Epistles of the New Testament,” were also awarded. 


A Summer School of Library Science will be held ‘at Madison, 
Wis., in connection with the University Summer School, on July 
6-August 14, under the direction of Miss Katharine L. Sharp of 
the Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

The Board of Directors of the Association for Promoting the 
Interests of Church Schools, Colleges and Seminaries announces 
that funds have been pledged to the Association for a series of 
scholarships, to be competed for by the students in Trinity, Ho- 
bart, Kenyon, St. Stephen’s, University of the South and Lehigh 
University. In 1897 three prizes of $300 each will be offered to 
the students of the junior year. In 1898 three prizes of $500 
each will be open to these same students, and also three prizes of 
$300 to the juniors. In the following year the successful compe- 
titors may compete for three $500 prizes. In 1899 the same prizes 
will be offered under the same conditions. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller has: agreed to give Vassar College 
$100,000 toward the erection of a new dormitory or a recitation 
hall, President Taylor will confer with Mr. Rockefeller as to 
which building is most needed. 


Mr. Ralph Voorhees of New Jersey has offered to give one- 
third of the $32,000 needed to complete a proposed $50,000 en- 
dowment fund for Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis., on condi- 
tion that the other two-thirds be subscribed. Mr. Voorhees has 
heretofore contributed liberally to the College. 


Miss Lydia Bradley of Peoria, Ill., will present to that city a 
Polytechnic Institute, costing, with endowment, etc., $1,000,000. 
Miss Bradley has already given to the city a hospital, a home for 
aged women, a church and a park. 


Sir Donald Smith, Chancellor of McGill University, Montreal, 
has presented to that institution a building for the accommodation 
of women attending the Donald department of the University. It 
will be known as the Royal Victoria College, and contain class- 
rooms, dining-rooms, a large convocation hall and residential 
quarters. 


- Mr. Andrew Carnegie has purchased a plot of ground at Du- 
quesne, Penna., on which he will erect apublic library, and a gym- 
nasium and natatorium. The estimated cost of the buildings is 
$50,000, They will be free to the citizens of Duquesne and to 
employees of the Carnegie Steel Co, 


‘¢In order to carry out still further certain recommendations of 
the recent committee on prisons,” says the St. Fames’s Gazette, 
‘¢ the directors of convict prisons have decided that, with a view to 
raise the moral tone and relieve the monotony of the life of con- 
victs undergoing long sentences of penal servitude, lectures on 
scientific and interesting subjects shall be periodically given, and 
— are in progress for giving early effect to this inno- 
va % ” 


Prof, Frederick Henry Geffcken, the authority on international 
law, who died in Munich on May 1, was born in Hamburg in 
1830, and held several diplo and public positions in the earlier 

rt of his career. In 1872 e Professor of Public Right 
in the University of Strassburg, but resigned ten years later. In 
Sept. 1888, he caused the publication, in the Deutsche Rundschau, 
of **The Emperor Fred "s Diary, 1870-71,” for which he was 
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imprisoned for high treason, but finally acquitted. Among his 
works are ‘‘ The Coup d’Etat of 1851,” ‘* The Constitution of the 
German Confederation,” ‘‘ The Alabama Question,” ‘‘ Historical 
Development of the Relations Between the State and the Church,” 
‘** The Question of the Danube” and ‘‘ The German Empire and 
the Question of the Banks.” 


The Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin has 
authorized President Adams to nominate a successor to Prof. 
George L, Hendrickson, the present head of the Latin department, 
whose resignation is to take effect at the close of the present 
school year, 


Prof. James F. Jameson, Professor of History at Brown Uni’ 
versity, has been called to Washington to make a ‘* prolonged 
historical research” into matters connected with the boundary 
question, for the Venezuelan Commission. 


Prof. Crawford Howell Toy delivered the last of a series of three 
lectures on Biblical subjects on May 4, at the Lenox Avenue Uni- 
tarian Church, on ‘‘ The Thought of the New Testament.”” Ac- 
cording to Prof. Toy, ‘‘ the Synoptic Gospels received their pres- 
ent form about the time of the capture of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
A.D. 70. They were followed in the next generation by the Acts 
of the Apostles, an apparently composite book (assigned by tradi- 
tion to Luke), and the Apocalypse, which seems to contain both 
Jewish and Christian sections, and was written to console the 
Christians of that time under persecution. Perhaps the latest 
books of the New Testament are the Gospels and Epistles of 
John. The Gospel is an idealizing picture of Jesus, witha meagre 
basis of fact, and composed from the point of view of the Alexan- 
drian-Jewish-Greek philosophy represented by Philo,” 

After numerous experiments at the Johns Hopkins University 
it has been found possible by the Roentgen rays to photograph an 
unborn infant. The practical developments now being made are 
expected to revolutionize difficult obstetrical surgery. . 


Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co, have just published ‘‘ The Sketch 
Book,” by Washington Irving, edited, with notes, by President 
James Chalmers of the State Normal School at Platteville, Wis. 

A short treatise on ‘‘ The Education of Children at Rome,” by 
George Clarke, Ph.D., Principal of Jarvis Hall Academy, Mont- 
clair, Colorado, is soon to be published by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., who announce, also, ‘‘ Outlines of Economic Theoty,” by 
Herbert J. Davenport. 

An English translation of Prof. Adolf Harnack’s ‘‘ Christianity 
and History” is just ready. It has been made, with the author's 
sanction, by Mr. T. Bailey Saunders, who also prefixes an intro- 
ductory note, 

The new Royal Observatory on Blackford Hill, to the south of 
Edinburgh, was recently dedicated. Blackford Hill has been 
made famous by Scott in ‘‘ Marmion ” :— 

‘* Still on the spot Lord Marmicn stayed, 
For fairer scene he ne'er surveyed ; 





And, making demi-volte in air, 
Cried, ‘ Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land?’” 

At its annual meeting, this week, the New York Society Library 
passed a resolution thanking Mr, Wentworth S. Butler, who was 
made Librarian Emeritus last year, after forty years’ service, for 
his devotion to the welfare of the Library during that long period. 

The largest mastodon in this country is now being mounted in 
Ward's natural science establishment, at Rochester, N. Y., for 
Rutgers College. The height of the skeleton is thirteen feet, and 
its total length, inclading the tusks, twenty-four feet. : 


Notes 

MR. SWINBURNE’S new poem, ‘‘ The Tale of Balen,’’ will be 
published in this country by the Messrs. Scribner, towards the 
end of the month. It is founded on Sir Thomas Malory’s story 
of Balen, 

_  —The Century Co. publishes to-day Dr. Charles C. Abbott's 
** Notes of the Night, and Other Outdoor Sketches,” in the man- 
ner of his ‘‘ Naturalist’s Rambles about Home;” Henry B. Ful- 
ler’s ** The Puppet-Booth,"’ a dozen one-act plays, not in the 
manner of his earlier publications; ‘‘ The Collected Poems of S. 
Weir Mitchell,” hitherto issued in various volumes having the im- 
int of other houses; ‘‘ The White Pine: A Study,”’ y Gifford 
nchot and Henry S. Graves; and ‘‘ A Strange, Sad ga 
an international romance whose action passes in New York, New- 
port and Virginia. 
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: =‘ Corleone’ is the title of Mr. Marion Crawford's riew serial 


for The Century. It is a tale of Sicilian bandits and belongs to 
the Saracinesca series. Don Orsino plays the leading part. The 
Story is full of action, and what is more, its most improbable in- 
cidents are true. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have arranged for the American 
publication of the hitherto unpublished Letters of Victor Hugo, 
arranged by his executor, M. Paul Meurice. These will probably 
be comprised in two volumes, the first containing Hugo's letters 
to his father while studying in Paris; a series to his young wife; 
another to his confessor, Lamennais; letters about some of his 
volumes, ‘‘ Hernani,” ‘‘Le Roi S’Amuse,” etc. ; a number ad- 
dressed to his little daughter Leopoldine; and a series to Sainte- 
Beuve, who wasin love with Madame Hugo. The second will 
include his letters in exile to Ledru-Rollin, Mazzini, Garibaldi 
and Lamartine, with many of curious autobiographical and liter- 
ary interest. The correspondence is generally chronological. 
The first volume, perhaps the entire collection, will be published 
in the autumn, 


—Messrs. Harper & Bros. will publish on May 12 ‘* Extraordi- 
nary Cases,” by Henry Lauren Clinton; ‘‘Cold Dishes for Hot 
Weather,” by Ysaguirre and La Marca; ‘‘ The Cavaliers,” a novel, 
by S. R. Keightley, which deals with stirring events in Cromwell’s 
time; and ‘‘ Mark Heffron,” a novel, by Alice Ward Bailey. 

—Messrs. Henry Holt & Co, announce Mr, W. Fraser Rae’s 
biography of ‘‘ Richard Brinsley Sheridan,”’ in two volumes, with 
portraits and facsimiles of autographs of Sheridan and his famous 
contemporaries. Documents written by the Prince of Wales, 
Sheridan, the Duke of Wellington and the Marquis of Wellesley will 
be made public for the first time. The introduction is by the 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, who is a great-grandson of Sheridan. 
The same house will shortly issue a translation of Albert Lavig- 
nac’s ‘‘ La Musique et les Musiciens,”’ 


—Brentano’s announce for immediate publication ‘‘ Bicycling 
for Ladies,”” by Maria E. Ward, 


—Mr. F, Tennyson Neely announces the fourth edition of Capt. 
King’s ‘‘ Trumpeter Fred.” Other recent books published by 
him are ‘‘ The Minor Chord,”’ by J. Mitchell Chapple, and ‘‘ An 
Art Failure,” by John W. Harding. 


—Col. Henry L. Higginson of Boston, and Dr. William Mason 
and Mr. William Steinway of this city, have accepted the trustee- 
ship of the endowment fund of $10,000 for three triennial prizes 
($500, $300 and $200) for the best ‘orchestral compositions by 
American composers, founded by Paderewski. As three years 
must pass before the funds for the first contests will be available, 
Mr, Steinway has offered $1500 for an earlier competition, to 
take place in March, 1897, the three crowned compositions to be 
played in this city at the concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in April of that year. , 

—Mr. H. S. Stone, formerly the senior partner of the dissolyed 
firm of Stone & Kimball, has established a publishing-house in 
Chicago, under the firm-name of H. S, Stone & Co, The first 
publication of the new house will be a second series of ‘‘ Prose 
Fancies,"’ by Richard Le Gallienne, to be published immediately, 

—Mr. Joseph Jefferson was announced to make his reappear- 
ance before a New York audience at the American Theatre, on 
the afternoon of May 7, a8 Bob Acres, in ‘‘ The Rivals.” The 
cast included Messrs, W. H, Crane, Robert Taber, Joseph Hol- 
land, N. C. Goodwin, E. M. Holland and Francis Wilson, and 
Mrs, John Drew, Mrs. Julia Marlowe-Taber and Miss Fanny 
Rice. 

—Messrs, Bangs & Co, will sell on the afternoons of May 11 
and 12, general literature from the library of Charles A. Mont- 
gomery of Brooklyn; on May 13, 14 and 15, a private library of 
the War of the Rebellion; and on May 18 a choice collection of 
English books, comprising first and scarce editions. 


—The Nuova Antologia of April 16 contains one of the best 
studies of Paul Verlaine and his work that we have seen. It is 
by Enrico Montecobroli. 


—J. H. W. writes to us:—‘' Dr. Rolfe’s mention of his griev- 
ances at the hands of intelligent compositors must remind every 
writer of similar experiences, Once, in reviewing ‘‘Songs 
from the Old Dramatists,’’ I ventured to quote Ben Jonson's 
pretty verses ‘‘ To Celia,” beginning, ‘‘ Drink to me only with 


thine eyes.” Such a request being quite beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the typo, the line pra prin ~—** Wink to me 


only with thine eyes,” 
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—At @ recent sale in Frankfort, twelve letters of Beethoven 
were bought by the officers of the Beethoven-haus in Bonn for 
nearly $1000, Twenty-one letters of Goethe brought about $1400. 
The letters had been in the possession of the well-known Brentano 
family. 

—Tolstoi is said to have great confidence in the theatre as an 
educational institution, but till lately he had not been inside one 
for thirty years. Last December he went, in company with his 
son, to see his own play, ‘‘ The Power of Darkness.” He bought 
a seat in the second row of the top gallery, hoping thus to pre- 
serve his incognito, Unfortunately, however, the audience hap- 

to be small, and some onein the ‘‘ heaven” recognized him. 
sere the word was passed around, with the result that 
many more eyes were directed towards him than towards. the 
Tolsto! made no effort to hide his annoyance, and quietly 
slipped away towards the end of the play, when the audience began 
to clamor for the ‘‘author."” When the curtain was rung down 
on the last act the cries for the author were so loud and persistent 
that the manager was. obliged to appear and announce that the 
Count had left the theatre. , 

—Steps are being taken to celebrate the 400th anniversary of 
Mel on’s birth, on 16 Feb, 1897, at his birthplace, Brettin, in 
Baden. The foundation of a Melancthon Museum on the site of 
the house in which he was born, which is now occupied by a build- 
ing of modest pretensions, is proposed. The site belongs to the 
Protestant community of Brettin. 





Free Parliament. 


Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question always give its number. 

QUESTIONS. 


1812.—Who wrote ‘‘ The Court of Neptune,” etc., published in 
New York in 1817? 


CLEVELAND, O. Cok 





1813.—Is it peroneny for a collector to place his book-plate in 
each volume of a set of works, or only in one volume? Is there 
any recognized rule in the matter? 

TORONTO, E. S, W. 


There can be no rule which shall govern a hook lover in the 
matter of using his book-plate. A little thought, however, will 
show E. S. W. that a book-plate in the first volume of his sets of 
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books offers no protection to the other volumes. I take’it that the 
purpose of the book-plate is a paery ownership and to serve 
as a means of identification, sh need arise. Not long ago the 
ne advertisement was printed. in a newspaper in this 
city:— 
“WANTED. Willthe person who borrow secon 
Roosevelt’s ‘ Winning of the West,’ kindly wed yh = pg eradpe$ a ~ rd 
house and get the first volume, that one of us may have the complete set?” 
+ . Book borrowers often forget from whom a book was borrowed. 
Should such a borrower have the eighth volume of E. S. W.’s set 
of the ‘‘National Dictionary of Biography,” the fact that his 
book-plate was in the first volume could be of no assistance in 
proving his ownership of the eighth. I may add that the above 
advertisement had the desired result, 


Hartrorp, Conn. CHARLES DexTER ALLEN. 


Publications Received 
milton. Edited at. & Dodgy, 61.95, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Alexander, Mra. A Winni D. A 
Ayers, Alfred. The Ve rbalist. $1.25. D Ae lcton Bee 
Annals of the American Academy. Vo. VII. Amer, Acad) Polit, Soe. Science, 
Barnes, James, For King or Country. $1.50. ‘ & Bros. 
Bagsett,j.S. Slavery aud Servitude in the Colony of ooh Coley — 
Beecher, Charles. Patmos. $1.50 nn ek ieee 
Bishop, L. F Medicine as a Profession. New York: McAulifie & Hoth 
hs, John. Little Nature Studies. Edited by Mary E. Burt. 
» J. Mitchell. The Minor Chord. i 7 F. Tempet eae 
5.L. (Mark Twain) Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. ' $2 50. Te 
~ Jean Francois Alden. Harper & 
Constitution of the Kingdom of Belgium PR dy f John Martin Vincent. 
A . Acad, 6 
Gay, William. Sanne ee mer, Acad, Polit. & Soc Science, 
Goodwin, Mau er. te Aprons. Little, B % 
Hart, Ernest. Hypnotism, Mesnsertats and the New Witchcraft. a — 
. Appleton & Co. 
Hannay, David, Don Emilio Castelar. .25. 
Holland’ Clive.” ‘The Lare of Fame. $1.0" Frederick Warne & Co, 
Horton, Rovert F. On the Art of Living Together. soc. 





Hugo's Les Misérables. $1.10. 3 
Keene, J. H. The Mystery ut Handwriting. ga, Lee fin <* 
Kimball, Hannah P. Soul and Sense. 75c. Copeland & Day. 
Lampmann, Archibald. Lyrics of Earth. §:. Copeland & Day 
Ledoux, Albert R. Princess Anne. soc. ker-On Pub. Co 
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Marryat, Captain. Peter Simple; Frank Mildmay. Edited by RB 


on FF ng mane Each 
Maclaren, Ian, The Mind ofthe Master. §:.50. Dodd, Mead & co 
Macaulay's Essay on Milton, Ed. by H. A. Smith. Giun & Co. 
Moffatt’s New Arithmetic Test Cards. 
Norris, W. E. The Dancer in Yellow. $x. 


London Af re & Paige. 
Parker, Gilbert. The Seats of the Mighty. 1.50. | Apptonen Ge 


D. Appleton & Co. 

uiller-Couch, A. T. Adventures in Criticism. .50. Charles Sc: , 
Royal Natural History. Nos. 20, 21,22. Ed. by tichard Lydekker peerchieen 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, 5 bo & Go 
Super,O.B E’ementary German Reader, Ginn & Co. 
Thurber, Alwyn M. QualotCrippen. §:. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
What They Say in England. $1.25. Lee & Shepard. 


Wilkins, Mary E. Madelon. §1.25. Harper & Bros. 


















Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 
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Marburg Bros., 

The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md; 


* 
For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 


Debilitated. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the best Remedy 


. THREE NEW STORIES 


FOR SUMMER READING. 


WHITE SATIN AND HOMESPUN. 


A Novel. By Karrina Trask, author of “Under 
King Constantine,” ‘Sonnets and Lyrics,” etc. 
Oolong, polished buckram, 75 cents, 

‘Touches the true phase of life represented by 
White Satin and Homespun, but its motif is not the 
sociological question of the present day, as its title 
might imply, but the more universal one of the 
recreating power of love. 


NO PLACE FOR REPENTANCE. 


By ELLEN F. PINSENT, author of “Jenny's Case,” 
etc, Oblong, polished buckram, 75 cents. 


‘*A powerful story of struggle against temptation 
and of noble sacrifice.” 











RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRI- 
TIES and BOOK-PLATES 


SEND OMEYN LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 


H. WILLIAMS 
2 East 10rn StREET, New York. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 
ow. RAGES - by Avense, N. Y.) 
Fortn arket Record juperior 
English 8 Hand’ Books” in worth, ite welent in 
gold to book lovers and collectors. 
A, S, Ci Fulton St., N. ¥. City (West of B'way, 
deals in Books that are out of the fn Ay poe 4 Mage. 
Catalogues upon application, 
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for relieving Mental and Nervous Ex- 
haustion; and where the system has be- 
come debilitated by disease, it acts as a 
general tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brairi and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘I have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general de- 
rangement of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion,” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, Re I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists.' 








S{MON RYAN THE PETERITE. 


By Avaustus Jxssorr, D.D,, author of * Arcady,” 
“Trials of a Country Parson,” etc. Oblong, 
polished buckram, 75 cents, 

A very clever and entertaining character sketch. 

The plot is very ingenious, and the character of 

“Simon” drawn by a clever hand. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & C0, 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 
The Critic, first year, with Binder, $3.50. 
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THE CENTURY CO.’S NEW 
BOOKS. 
READY SATURDAY, MAY 9th. 


The Puppet-Booth. 


By Henry B. Fuller. 
Author +. With the Procession,” ** The Cheva- 
hier of Pensieri-Vani,” etc. 

A book of twelve highly imaginative plays of a 
kind new to American literature. Each is con- 
fined to a single act, and they are powerful and 
striking, with a weirdness suggestive of Maeter- 
linck, but with more humor. One is obviously a 
parody on Ibsen, and another a sly hit at Wey- 
man and Anthony Hope. Those who liked Mr. 
Fuller’s earlier work will enjoy especially this 
new volume. Price, $1.25. 


A Strange, Sad Comedy. 
By Molly Elliot Seawell, 
Author of “ Maid Marian, and Other Stories,” 
** The Berkeleys and their Neighbors,” etc. 

An international romance, showing the conflict 
of ideals and prejudices inevitably to be observed 
when English people of the upper class are 
brought into contact with recently enriched New 
Yorkers and impoverished Southerners, The 
story shows abundant humor, Price, $1.25. 


Notes of the Night. 
By Charies C. Abbott. 
Author of ‘A Naturalist's Rambles About 
Home,” “ A Colonial Wooing,” ete. 

A group of delightful essays and sketches by a 
trained observer and naturalist, whose skill in de- 
picting the various aspects of nature was never 
more strikingly exemplified than in the pages of 
this book. Price, $1.50, 


The Collected Poems of S. Weir Mitchell. 


Author of “ When All the Woods are Green,” 
‘\In War Time,” ‘' Characteristics,” ete. 

This is a complete collection of the poems of 
Dr, S. Weir Mitchell, and its appearance will be 
welcomed by the many admirers of the literary 
work of the famous Philadelphia physician, The 
collection includes the dramatic poems ‘‘ Francis 
Drake,” “ Philip Vernon,” ‘‘ The Cup of Youth,” 
etc., with miscellaneous and occasional verse, 
Price, $1.75. 


The White Pine: A Study. 

By Gifford Pinchotand Henry 8. Graves. 

An invaluable contribution to the natural his- 
tory of the most important lumbering tree in 
North America. The motive that prompted its 
preparation was a desire to assist in making clear 
the real nature of forestry and to hasten the 
general introduction of right methods of forest 
management. Mr. Pinchot’s work as a consult- 
ing forester is best known in connection with 
the management of Biltmore Forest in North 
Carolina, Price, $1.00. 


Standard Books for the Traveller. 


AnErrant Wooing. Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 
romance of travel in England and in Mediterra- 
nean countries, richly illustrated from photo- 
graphs. $1.50. 

hen all the Woods are Green. Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell’s novel of the Canadian forests— 
the story of a party of campers and the advent- 
ures that befellthem. $1.50. 

Kitw 8 Stories. Mrs. Anna Eichberg 
at s htful tales of village life in Holland, 
Uaaated George Wharton ggg $1. gy 

of a Professional Exile. 
al 6 vinprestion of people at Route. - Oo. 

English Cathedrals. A gu'de-book edition 
of Mrs, Schuyler Van Rensselaer's famous work 
on the great cathedrals of England, richly illus- 
trated by Joseph Pennell. A necessity to the 
traveller in the cathedral towns. $2.50. 

Sold by booksellers everywhere, or sent, post. 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, The 
Century Co,, New York. 
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MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 


NEW BOOKS: 
* 


The Life and Letters of 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
By JoHN T. Morsg, Jr., Editor of the American 
Statesmen Series, and author of several vol- 
umes in the series, ‘Abraham Lincoln,” 

** John Adams,” ‘Benjamin Franklin,” etc. 

With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols., 

crown 8vo, bound in fine library style, gilt top, 

$4.00; also uniform with the Riversi e 

Holmes, $4.00, 

Large-Paper Edition, uniform with the Large- 

an” edition of Dr. Holmes’s Works, 2 

8vo, $10.00 net. 

This Edition is admirably adapted for exten- 
Sion, 

Two delightful volumes about one of the most 
delightful of men and charming of writers. Mr. 
Morse tells in an admirable way the story of Dr. 
Holmes’s life, and includes many and very inter- 
esting letters from Dr. Holmes to Mr. Lowell, 
Mr. Motley, Mrs. Stowe, Miss Phelps, and others. 


By Oak and Thorn: 

A Record of English Days. By ALICE Brown, 
author of ‘Fools of Nature,” ‘* Meadow 
Grass,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A finely-printed book, containing a very at- 
tractive story of journeying through England, 
largely in Devon, one of its most fascinating and 
picturesque districts. 


The White Mountains. 

A Guide to their Interpretation. By Junius HH. 
Warp, author of “ The Church in Society.” 
With Illustrations, New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 12mo, $1.25. 


This book is written from intimate acquaint- 
ance with the White Mountain region, and with 
a genuine appreciation of its grandeur and 
beauty. It is a valuable companion for visitors, 
and a welcome souvenir of an enchanted realm. 


Quaint Nantucket. 

By WILLIAM Root BLIss, author of ‘‘ Colonial 
Timés on Buzzard’s Bay,” “The Old Colony 
Town,” and ‘‘ Side Glimpses from the Colonial 
Meeting-House,”” Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston and New York. 


Bangs & Co., 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York, 
will sell at Auction, 


Monday, May 18th, 





A small collection of choice English Books, for | snd 


the most part first or scarce editions in original 
cloth bindings, including, also, a complete: set 
of the exceedingly scarce publications of the 
Grolier Club. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Economics. 


An Account of the Relations between Private Prop- 
erty and Public Welfare By ArtHuR Twininae 
HADLBY, Professor of Politica' Economy in Yale 
University, author of * Raliroad 
Its History and Its Laws.” 8yo, gilt top, $2 50, 

ConTENTs—Public and Private W' 


ment of Cap’ 
Credit—Profite—W. 

operation — Pro 

Revenue. 


A History of Modern Banks 


of Issue. 


With an Account of the Beotiomic Crises of the 
Hy and entury, By CuarLes A. Conant. 8yvo, 


This book gives an account of each of the ban 
systems of the world, with the his 
velopment and the growth in the vo 
transactions. The book is ceneatially | historical, but 
the opening chapter defines the theory of a — 
currency, and an interesting summary is 
the theory of crises and their effects and tho en 
pansion of banking under modern conditions. 


Early Long Island. 


A bg mo » Study. By Manrua Boo KEE Piint, Lim- 
da Lette Edition, with map. Large 
ieee. net rt 


American Orations. 


From the Colonial Period to the Present Time, se- 
lected as ens of eloquence, and with 
special reference to their value in throwing light 
upon the more important ¢ and issues of 
American history. Edited with ty rome tm 
and notes by the ‘ate ALEXANDER Jou 

ited, with new pavetel and historical . 

notes, Professor James A. Woodburn, of 
rations hak geese bp volumes, = —e- 
plete in itself, and sold separately. i6mo, glit 

top, per volume, $1 25. = 

FIRST SERIES. (NOW READY) : Colon- 

jalism—Constitutional Government—The Rise of 

Democracy—The Rise of Nationality. 


Invest- 
tion of Cupital—Mone: 
and 


— Government 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
Jeanne d’Arc, Her Life and 
Death, 


By Mrs, OL pas author of * Makers of Florence,” 
etc. (No. 17 inthe Heroes of the Nations Series.) 
Ligeteeh ae, 12mo, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, 


» Send for "' Notes on New Books," containing list of 
dhe publications. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 West 23d St., New York 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. Terms $500 to $700. 
Chry abvantages tor eulzere ond stady, ig a 


Waterbury, necticut 
T MARGARET: Ss 'S DIOCESAN tagger gg ve AND DAY 
SCHOeL os GIRLS reopens Sept. ard: 1896. Twenty- 
second y The Rev. ene Russell, Rector. 
Miss Mary rk Hillard, Principal 
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NEW YORK 


T. AGNES SCHOOL 
Under the direction of Bisnor Doaws. Lg 3 Sas 
Miss Evten W. Boyo, Principal. Albany, N 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


mse atest UE, Som tessa 


os OSEPH B, SiSBEE, Prin Principal, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
984 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year, For circulars, address 
Mas. C, F. Haart, Principal, 














New. Vorx, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


Academic and College-Preparatory. Special otvamanes in 
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that Glitters.” | 


Your pleasure and safe- 
ty depend on knowing 
what is under enamel 
and nickel before you 
buy a bicycle. we 


No question about Col- 
umbias. If you are 
able to pay $100 for a bicycle 


why buy any but a Columbia? 
so ecers POPE 
for tee 8-cont stamps MFG, CO 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Houses and Agencies are almost 
everywhere. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 





“ae and Music, Certificate admits to Vassar and ys 
One and a half hours from New York. 










All Columbia Bicyoles are fitted with 
HARTFORD SINGLE-TUBE TIRES 


UNLESS DUNLOP TIRES ARE ASKED FOR, 


WE KNOW NO TIRES SO GOOD AS HARTFORDS. 
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THE NATIONAL CONS 
OF MUSIC OF AMERIC 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANNETTE M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Scholastic Year 1895-96 
extending 


Fy baboons 1st to May tet, The faculty 

ae o tate ent lnowostate. <4 

Sy ein th as chateebty ethctont abroad can 
to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 


HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Riversipe Drive, 
Ssth and 86th Streets, New York. 
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Advent Term of the Fifty-fourth School Year 
begin September 19, 1895. 
Certificate admits to Vassar. 
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Then ask for a from Mos. H, CLerc, 4315 
Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN FRENCH. 


LES MISERABLES, 


By Victor Hvuao. One-volume Edition. Batted ty 


A, de Rougemont, A.M., (Chautauqua Universi 
ba gear be of fiction no work has ever been 
ing such a tender The 
ized and felt the deep, thrill- 
Ing emotion ce ew heart See me 
tensely human ure of a man’s cy 
To elucidate historical or loath aieaelons and 


the absolutely idiomatic expressions, a 
few od grome f notes are added. The volume is 
well made, and e tare cle clear type, ape Ae Ss. paper. 


12mo, cloth, 533 
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WM R. JENKINS, 


8g1 and 83 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N? Y. 


Trees Shrubs. 
Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED, 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 








LEADERSHIP means superiorit 
implies progress. Tacitly acknowledge 
competitors shows undeniable merit. THs REMING- 

TON STANDARD TYPEWRITER eagentionsbiy leads. 
Wycxorr, SeaMans & Bengpict, 327 Broadway, N, Y. 
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Edited since Psat 1881 by J.B. & J. L. Gilder 
1octs.acopy. $3ayear. (Foreign postage, $1. 

**'The only paper to which we can ie for 


bY | week-by-week record of American literature."— 
Sir Walter Besant. 
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** ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC” 


A reprint of some of the most striking contri- 
butions to the earlier numbers. Cloth, $1. 
‘* The Critic long since took rank as the fore- 


most liter: paper in America.”"—7he New 
York Times 


THE Sie COMPANY, 
7 Fourth 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


; A cream of —_ — 
leavening strength.—Latest 
Food Report. - 


Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., 


powers. Highest of all in 
ited States Government 


106 Wall Street, New York. 





Country-House 
Furnishings. 


Dimities, Cretonnes, Chintz. 
LACE CURTAINS, 


CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
Fancy Drapery Silks, 
Tapestry Curtains, 
Panels, Portieres. 
Chinese and Japanese Mattings, 
Beds and Bedding, 


WINDOW SHADES. 


Broadvoay 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





** Trilby”’ for Sale. 


A complete set of Harper's Monthly 
containing the story of “ Trilby,” with 
the allusions to Whistler that were cut 
out of the novel, and other suppressed 
matter, Together with a large collec- 
tion of Trilbyana suitable for extra- 
illustrating. The numbers of Harper's 
containing Mr. du Maurier’s novel are 
now out of print, and very hard to get 
at any price. ‘ The above will be sold 
for twenty dollars ($20). 


Address Ben Bott, Care uf Zhe 








Avenue, New York. 


Critic, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 





